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George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  SUMMER  SESSION 
June  25th-August  4th,  1914 


OPENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  the  successor  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  School,  will  begin  its  work  of  instruction,  on  its  new  campus,  with 
the  coming  summer  session.  The  Peabody  Normal  School  closed  in  June? 
1911.  Since  that  time  the  authorities  have  increased  the  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution to  nearly  three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  They  have  also 
been  engaged  in  erecting  buildings  and  providing  new  equipment. 

The  opening  of  this  Teachers'  College  will  be  a  realization  of  the  hopes 
and  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Southern  Education  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  will  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  training  of  white  teach- 
ers for  the  entire  South. 

CALENDAR 

Summer  session,  June  25-August  4. 
Alumni  meetings,  June  24,  25,  26. 
Fall  session  begins  September  17. 

FOR  WHOM  COURSES  ARE  PLANNED 

1.  Members  of  College  and  Normal  School  faculties  who  wish  to 
specialize  still  further. 

2.  Members  of  College  and  Normal  School  faculties  who  wish  addi- 
tional work  in  education  and  professional  subjects. 

3.  County  Superintendents  and  those  preparing  for  such  work. 

4.  County  Supervisors  and  those  preparing  for  such  work. 

5.  City  Superintendents. 

6.  Principals  of  Schools. 

7.  Teachers  of  all  subjects  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

8.  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

9.  Teachers  of  Rural  Schools. 

10.  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  who  wish  to  extend  their  training. 

11.  Special  Supervisors  of  music,  drawing,  manual  arts,  household 
arts,  physical  education,  public  health,  agriculture  and  other  subjects. 

12.  Grade  Teachers. 

13.  Primary  Teachers. 

14.  Kindergarten  Teachers. 

15.  Teachers  who  wish  subjects  credited  on  teaching  certificates. 
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COURSES  OFFERED 

For  list  of  courses  see  page  7. 

CREDITS 

The  summer  session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  College.  The 
courses  are  planned  and  the  faculty  employed  with  this  end  in  view.  The 
courses  offered  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  during  the  regular  session, 
conducted  with  the  same  thoroughness,  by  as  competent  specialists,  and 
carry  the  same  amount  of  credits  per  collegiate  hour  of  recitation,  lecture 
or  laboratory  practice. 

1 .  Credit  in  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers — Any  course  of 
college  grade  satisfactorily  completed  by  a  student  in  the  summer  session 
will  count  toward  a  degree  in  the  College  as  soon  as  that  student  has  satis- 
fied the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College. 

Certain  courses  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructors  concerned 
may  count  toward  graduate  degrees  in  the  College. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  granted  any  student  during  a  summer 
session  will  be  six  semester-hours,  or  nine  quarter-hours,  which  are 
equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  a  standard  year's  work  of  fifteen  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  or  thirty  semester-hours,  or  forty-five  quarter-hours. 

2.  Credit  in  other  Colleges — Credit  for  courses  of  collegiate  grade 
in  the  summer  session  will  be  on  the  basis  of  two  semester-hours  or  three 
quarter-hours  (one-fifteenth  of  a  standard  year's  work  of  thirty  semester- 
hours  or  forty-five  quarter-hours)  for  each  course,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  three  courses  or  secure  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  six  semester-hours  for  the  summer  session. 

3.  Certificate  Credit — Courses  satisfactorily  completed  will  be 
credited  on  teachers'  certificates,  and  attendance  at  the  summer  session 
will  excuse  from  attendance  on  the  County  Institutes  in  many  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Every  subject  recognized  in  the  certificate  credits  of  these 
States  has  been  provided  for  in  the  summer  session.  Write  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Session  for  particulars  regarding  certifi- 
cate credits  for  your  State. 

4.  College  Entrance  Credit — Mature  students  or  experienced  teach- 
ers, by  concentrating  their  energies  on  one  or  two  courses,  may  make  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  units  for  college  entrance.  These  courses  are  offered 
only  for  the  benefit  of  mature  students  and  teachers  of  considerable  ex- 
perience. The  College  neither  desires  to  develop  courses  in  college  en- 
trance requirements  nor  pledges  itself  to  multiply  such  courses  in  the 
future. 

FACULTY 

There  will  be  a  faculty  of  100  regular  instructors,  as  good  as  can  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  with  as  many  assistants  as  are  necessary. 
Every  member  of  the  regular  Peabody  Faculty  will  teach  in  this  summer 
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session,  and  many  from  other  institutions  will  be  men  whom  money  alone 
could  not  get.  These  are  coming  chiefly  because  of  their  special  interest 
in  the  opening  of  the  first  Teachers'  College  in  the  South. 

PLANT  AND  FACILITIES 

Peabody  College  will  have  available  for  work  this  summer  two  large 
new  buildings,  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  South.  They  are  the  House- 
hold Arts  Building  and  the  Manual  Training  Building,  both  of  which  have 
every  modern  convenience  and  are  artificially  ventilated  and  cooled. 
These  buildings  together  provide  nearly  thirty  lecture  rooms. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  Vanderbilt  University,  the 
entire  plant  of  that  institution  will  be  available  for  our  summer  work. 
The  authorities  of  Ward-Belmont  College  also  have  kindly  consented  to 
open  the  dormitories  and  boarding  facilities  of  that  institution  for  the 
women  in  attendance  at  our  summer  session.  With  the  generous  co- 
operation of  these  two  institutions  it  has  been  made  possible  for  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  to  offer,  at  the  very  outset,  unusual  facili- 
ties for  its  summer  session. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 

The  beautiful  campuses  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  Ward-Belmont  College  form  practically  one 
continuous  campus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  They  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  open  lawns  and  shade.  The  main  buildings  are  artificially 
ventilated  and  cooled.    There  are  no  hills  to  climb. 

Special  public  exercises,  including  musical  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, special  lectures  by  well  known  men,  plays  by  the  Ben  Greet  play- 
ers, outdoor  pageants  and  choruses,  will  afford  recreation  and  amusement. 

The  famous  state  capitol;  the  Parthenon  in  Centennial  Park;  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Hermitage,  the  old  home  of  President  Andrew  Jackson; 
boat  excursions  on  the  Cumberland  with  magnificent  scenery;  beautiful 
parks  with  swimming  facilities;  access  to  all  the  libraries  and  museums 
of  the  educational  and  public  institutions  in  Nashville;  opportunities  to 
attend  exercises  and  study  work  in  all  the  churches  and  charitable  and 
philanthropic  institutions;  alumni  meetings,  ptc,  are  among  the  excep- 
tional attractions  available  within  the  environment. 

EXPENSES 

Board  and  Room — Room  and  board  on  Vanderbilt  campus  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  buildings  where  a  large  number  of  classes  are  held, 
may  be  secured  for  slightly  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  At  some  distance 
it  may  be  had  for  less. 

Rooms  for  men,  $7.50  for  the  session,  per  man,  two  in  a  suite  or  one  in 
a  single  room,  paid  in  advance.  Board  for  men,  $4.00  by  the  week  or  $22.00 
for  the  session,  paid  in  advance.  These  accommodations  are  in  Kissam 
Hall,  Vanderbilt  University,  where  two  hundred  can  be  housed. 
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Rooms  for  women  in  Wesley  Hall,  Vanderbilt  University,  $7.50  for  the 
session  per  person,  two  in  a  room,  if  paid  in  advance.  Meals  may  be  ob- 
tained in  Kissam  Hall,  Vanderbilt  University,  for  $4.00  by  the  week,  or 
$22.00  for  the  session,  paid  in  advance.  Wesley  Hall  is  a  men's  dormitory 
which  the  Vanderbilt  authorities  are  generously  opening  as  a  woman's 
dormitory  for  the  convenience  of  women  who  wish  accommodation  near 
the  college  at  moderate  terms.  It  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
women. 

Room  and  board,  with  every  convenience  for  women,  at  Ward-Bel- 
mont College,  $7.00  per  week  and  up.    Six  hundred  may  be  housed  here. 

Room  and  board  in  private  families  near  the  college  may  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices. 

For  married  students  and  men  with  families  convenient  accommoda- 
tions may  be  obtained  near  the  College.  A  great  many  apartments  and 
houses  whose  owners  are  away  for  the  summer  can  frequently  be  rented 
ready  furnished  at  reasonable  rates. 

Tuition  and  Fees— Tuition  for  the  summer  session  is  $15.00  for  any 
amount  of  work  up  to  and  including  six  semester-hours  credit  or  three 
courses.  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  some  subjects  for  special  appa- 
ratus and  material  used  by  the  student.  These  are  nominal  and  are 
stated  in  connection  with  each  course.  In  both  Kissam  and  Wesley  Halls 
each  roomer  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $3.00  to  cover  any  damage 
to  furniture  and  room  during  the  session.  The  balance  or  whole  of  this 
deposit,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Railroad  Rates — The  usual  low  rates  on  the  railroads  have  been  ap- 
plied for  in  the  territories  of  the  S.  E.  Passenger  Association  (east  of  the 
Mississippi)  and  in  the  S.  W.  Excursion  Bureau  (west  of  the  Mississippi). 
The  exact  amount  of  these  rates  will  be  decided  at  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  Heads  of  these  Bureaus  and  will  be  announced  in  the  complete  Bul- 
letin, issued  in  March. 

Total  Expenses— Expenses  in  Nashville  for  tuition,  room  and  board, 
laundry  and  books,  may  be  as  low  as  $50.00.  They  may  of  course  be  in- 
creased at  will. 

ENTRANCE 

There  are  no  examinations,  or  formal  entrance  requirements  for  the 
summer  session.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  any  course  which  the  in- 
structor considers  them  competent  to  pursue.  Definite  standing  for 
credit  toward  a  college  degree  may  be  later  acquired  by  any  student  who 
will  meet  the  entrance  requirements.  This  can  be  arranged  with  the 
Committee  on  Entrance  at  any  time  during  the  summer  session  or  at  the 
opening  of  the  regular  session  in  the  fall.  The  complete  Bulletin  of  the 
Summer  Session  will  be  issued  in  March. 
For  further  information  address 

CARTER  ALEXANDER, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Summer  Session, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Summer  Session, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sir:— 

I  am  thinking  of  attending  the  summer  session  of  Peabody  College  this 
summer,  and  am  interested  in  the  courses  underlined.    Please  send  me 
the  complete  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Name. 

Address. 


AGRICULTURE— Elementary  School  Agriculture;  General  Agriculture;  Soils  and  Fer- 
tilizers; Fruit  Growing — Propagation  and  Nursery;  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases;  Crop  Pro- 
duction; Truck  Gardening  and  Marketing;  Nature  Study  and  Bird  Study;  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Gardening  for  Schools;  Poultry  Husbandry;  Economics  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Man- 
agement; The  Problems  of  Rural  Life. 

BIOLOGY — Botany;  Zoology;  Field  Botany,  including  trees  and  shrubs;  Teaching  of 
Biology  in  High  Schools;   Economic  Botany;   Heredity  and  Eugenics. 

CHEMISTRY— Teaching  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  High  Schools;  General  Chemistry, 
Two  Laboratory  Courses  in  General  Chemistry;  Household  Chemistry;  Chemistry  of  Foods 
(see  Household  Science  and  Arts  for  last  two  courses). 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— Beginner's  Latin;  Caesar;  Cicero; 
Vergil;  Livy;  Horace  and  Catullus;  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies;  Beginner's  Greek;    Xenophon;   Homer;    Greek  drama  in  English  translation. 

DRAWING — Blackboard  Drawing  for  Schools;  Drawing  for  Grades,  one  to  four;  Draw- 
ing for  Grades,  five  to  eight;  Elements  of  Design;  Public  School  Drawing  and  its  Supervision; 
Applied  Design;   Applied  Design — open  course  without  credit. 

ECONOMICS — Elementary  Economics;  Economics  of  Agriculture;  Rural  Economics; 
Present  Day  Economic  Problems;  Standard  of  Living  and  Public  Health — relay  course;  Prob- 
lems of  Taxation  and  Education  in  the  South;  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 

FRENCH — Beginner's  French;  Intermediate  French,  both  semesters;  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  in  High  School. 

EDUCATION — Class  Room  Management  for  Grade  and  Rural  School  Teachers;  Class 
Room  Management  for  High  School  Teachers;  Educational  Psychology;  History  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Education;  History  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Education;  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  for  Graded  Schools;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  for  Rural  Schools;  Methods 
in  Grammar  Grade  Subjects;  Rural  School  Supervision;  Kindergarten  Methods  Applied  to 
Primary  Work;  Special  Methods  Applied  to  Primary  Work;  Supervision  of  Primary  Teaching; 
Principles  of  Education;  Philosophy  of  Education;  City  School  Supervision;  High  School 
Administration;  City  School  Administration;  Laboratory  Methods  in  Psychology;  Mental 
and  Physical  Tests  of  School  Children;  Industrial  Education;  Organization  and  Teaching  in 
Sunday  School;  Child  Study;  County  School  Administration;  School  Houses  and  Equip- 
ment for  Rural  Schools;  Present  Day  Problems  in  Education;  School  Hygiene;  Public  Health; 
Health  Problems  in  Rural  Communities;  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum;  The  High 
School  Curriculum;   History  of  the  Public  School  System. 

ENGLISH — English  Grammar;  Elementary  Composition;  Shakespeare;  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Wordsworth;  General  Survey  of  English  Literature — Milton  to  Kipling;  Nine- 
teenth Century  Prose  Writers;  American  Literature  with  attention  to  the  South;  Teaching  of 
English  in  High  Schools;  Language  Work  in  the  Grades;  Types  of  Literature,  Short  Story, 
Novel,  Essay,  etc. ;  Rhetoric  and  Advanced  Composition. 

GEOGRAPHY — Economic,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography;  Teaching  of  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Elementary  Schools;  Physical  and  Regional  Geography;  The  Teaching  of  Phys- 
ical Geography  in  the  High  Schools. 


GERMAN— Beginner's  German;  Second  Year  German — both  semesters;  The  Teaching 
of  Modern  Languages  in  High  Schools. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ART— Home  Management;  Sewing  and  Study  of  Tex- 
tiles; Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Nutrition;  Foods  and  their  Preparation;  Household  Chemistry; 
Household  Sanitation;  Home  Decoration;  The  Teaching  of  Household  Science  and  Art  in  the 
Public  Schools,  with  demonstrations;    General  Survey  of  the  Home. 

HISTORY— Southern  History,  with  Attention  to  Particular  States;  History  of  Modern 
Europe;  American  History  with  Special  Reference  to  Government;  American  History,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Industrial  Development;  Formation  and  Development  of  the  English 
Constitution  to  the  Seventeenth  Century;  England  from  Opening  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
to  the  Present  Time;  The  Teaching  of  History  in  High  Schools,  with  Special  Reference  to  United 
States  History;  Greek  History,  with  Reference  to  the  Ancient  World;  Roman  History;  Medieval 
History;    Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION— School  Hygiene,  including  Teaching  Methods. 

MANUAL  ARTS— Mechanical  Drawing;  Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades;  Hand  Work 
for  Intermediate  Grades;  Beginning  Wood  Work;  Mamual  Training  for  Rural  Schools;  Ad- 
vanced Woodwork;  Teaching  of  Manual  Training;  House  Planning  and  Decoration;  Applied 
Design. 

MATHEMATICS— Methods  in  Teaching  Arithmetic  for  Primary  Grades;  Methods  of 
Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Grammar  Grades;  Solid  Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry;  Analytical 
Geometry;  College  Algebra;  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School;  Rapid  Review 
Course  of  all  High  School  Mathematics. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC— Public  School  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades;  Public  School  Music  in 
the  Grammar  Grades;   Public  School  Music  in  the  High  School. 

PHILOSOPHY— Logic  and  Efficient  Thinking;  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy;  History 
of  Modern  Philosophy;   Evolutionary  Ideas  in  Recent  Philosophy. 

PHOTOGRAPHY— Photography. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING— Physical  Education,  with  little  Equipment;  Play  and  Play- 
ground Equipment;    Indoor  Games  and  Folk  Dances. 

PHYSICS — General  Physics — both  semesters;  Laboratory  for  General  Physics;  Teaching 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  High  School. 

PSYCHOLOGY— General  Psychology;  Educational  Psychology;  Laboratory  Psychol- 
ogy;  Child  Study;   Social  Psychology;   The  Psychology  of  Religion. 

PHYSIOLOGY— Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

STORY  TELLING— Origin  and  History  of  Story  Telling;  Use  of  the  Story;  How  to  Tell 
the  Story. 

SOCIOLOGY— Elements  of  Sociology;    Rural  Sociology. 


Please  send  Summer  Session  Bulletin  to  the  following  persons,  who  are 
interested. 

Name  Address 
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Calendar 

Summer  Session  opens  Thursday,  June  2$. 

Registration,  Thursday,  June  25.    Registration  for  late  entrants, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  June  26  and  27. 
Alumni  Meetings,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 

June  24,  25,  and  26. 
Opening  Convocation  of  College, 

Friday,  June  26. 
Class  Exercises  begin  8  a.m.,  Friday,  June  26;  continue 

daily  except  July  4,  18  and  25; 

close  Monday,  August  3. 
Certificate  Examinations  for  Tennessee  Teachers, 

Thursday  and  Friday,  July  16  and  17. 
Final  Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Session, 

Tuesday,  August  4. 
Fall  Quarter  begins  Wednesday,  September  16. 


Directions  for  Students 

On  reaching  Nashville,  if  any  information  is  needed,  students  should 
go  direct  to  the  'Summer"  Session  office  in  the  Manual  Arts  Building. 

To  get  to  the  College  campus  from  the  Union  Station,  take  a  Broadway- 
Hillsbo.ro  car  going  west  and  get  off  at  Edgehill  Avenue. 

To  reach  Wesley  Hall  from  the  Union  Station,  take  a  Broadway- 
Hillsboro  car  going  west  and  get  off  at  the  Wesley  Hall  stop. 

To  reach  Kissam  Hall  from  the  Union  Station,  take  any  Broadway, 
Broadway-West  End,  or  Broadway-Belle  Meade  car  going  west,  and  get 
off  at  Twenty-third  Avenue.  The  Broadway-Hillsboro  car  can  be  used 
to  reach  Kissam  Hall,  the  walk  being  longer,  but  going  within  a  short 
distance  of  Wesley  Halt. 

To  reach  Ward-Belmont  College  from  the  Union  Station,  take  any 
Belmont  car  going  west. 

To  reach  any  of  the  above  places  from  the  Tennessee  Central  Sta- 
tion, take  any  car  going  into  the  Transfer  Station.  At  the  Transfer  Sta- 
tion take  same  cars  as  Irom  the  Union  Station. 

To  reach  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity or  Ward-Belmont  College,  use  the  guide  map  given  in  the  Summer 
Session  Bulletin. 

Announcements  of  events  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  made  reg- 
ularly at  the  daily  assembly,  11  :oo  to  11 :4s,  and  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

The  College  Postofnce  is  in  the  Manual  Arts  Building.  Students  should 
call  there  regularly  for  their  mail. 

Books  and  all  supplies  for  students  may  be  purchased  at  the  College 
Book  Store  in  the  Manual  Arts  Building. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SUMMER  SESSION 

Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  College. 

Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  Chairman. 

Kary  C.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  E.  Little,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages. 

Robert  W.  Selvidge,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education. 

William  K.  Tate,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rural  Education, 


Benjamin  W.  Rogers,  A.B.,  Bursar. 

I.  S.  Wampler,  A.M.,  Registrar. 

Stella  S.  Center,  A.M.,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  State  Normal 
School,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  Adviser  of  Women. 


Faculty 


Carter  Alexander  School  Administration 

Professor  of  School  Administration,  George  Peabody 

College  for  Teachers. 

B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University.  Teacher  in  rural  school,  Monroe  County,  Mo.;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Shelbyville,  Mo.;  principal  of  University  High 
School,  University  of  Missouri;  research  scholar  and  fellow  in  educa- 
tion, Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  assistant  professor  of 
school  administration,  University  of  Missouri;  gave  courses  in  edu- 
cational administration,  summer  session  of  1913,  Columbia  University; 
author  of  "Some  Recent  Tendencies  in  Teachers'  Voluntary  Associa- 
tions in  the  United  States." 

Lula  Ocillee  Andrews  English 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English,  George 
Peabbdy  College  for  Teachers. 

Graduate,  Peabody  Normal  College;  B.S.,  A.M.,  Teachers'  College 
and  Columbia  University.  Teacher  in  graded  public  schools;  head  of 
department  of  Music,  Peabody  Normal  College;  head  of  department 
of  Music,  State  Normal  School,  Virginia;  head  of  department  of 
English  Language,  State  Normal  School,  Virginia;  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary English,  Summer  School,  University  of  Virginia;  author  of 
articles  on  language  and  composition  teaching  in  periodicals. 

David  H.  Bishop  English 

Professor  of  English,  University  of  Mississippi. 

A.B.,  Emory  and  Henry  College;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  grad- 
uate student,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University;  study  in 
Europe,  1912-13;  instructor  in  English,  Vanderbilt  University;  pro- 
fessor of  English,  Millsaps  College;  contributor  to  educational  and 
literary  periodicals. 

V.  W.  Blake  Geography 

Teacher   of    Physiography    and    Biology,    Hume-Fogg 

High  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University.  Teacher  of  Science,  Gordon  Insti- 
tute, Barnesville,  Ga. ;  principal  of  preparatory  school,  Trenton,  Tenn. ; 
teacher  of  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  and  Biology,  High 
School,  Mobile,  Ala.;  fellow  in  Geology,  Vanderbilt  University. 
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E.  C.  Branson  Rural  Sociology 

Professor-elect    of    Rural    Economics,    University    of 

North  Carolina. 

A.M.,  Trinity  College;  University  of  Nashville.  Principal  of  High 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  superintendent  of  schools,  Wilson,  N.  C. ; 
organized  the  public  schools,  Athens,  Ga.;  professor  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College;  professor  of 
Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. ; 
author  of  "Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,"  "Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading  and  Spelling,"  "Common  School  Spellers."  Editor  of  "The 
Home  and  Farmstead." 

Mabel  Brasher  Geography 

L.I.,  Peabody  Normal  College;  student  at  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Teacher  in  rural,  graded  and 
high  schools,  Rapides  Parish,  La. ;  teacher  in  Isadore  Newman  Manual 
Training  School,  New  Orleans,  La.;  instructor  in  Geography  Methods, 
and  supervisor  of  Geography  in  Training  School,  State  Normal  School, 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Eugene  Clyde  Brooks  Education 

Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College;  dean's  scholar,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  North  Carolina;  principal  of 
Kernersville,  N.  C,  Academy ;  principal  of  city  schools,  Kinston,  N.  C. ; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Monroe,  N.  C;  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  North  Carolina;  superintendent  of  schools,  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C ;  President  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  1912-13 ; 
editor  of  "North  Carolina  Education";  author  of  "The  Story  of  Cot- 
ton," "The  Story  of  Corn,"  "A  Comparison  of  School  Systems,"  "Sec- 
ondary Education  in  North  Carolina";  joint  author  of  "History  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,"  "North  Carolina  Geography,"  "Agricultural  Arith- 
metic"; contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

Robert  Preston  Brooks  History 

Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Georgia. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  A.B.,  University  of  Oxford  (Rhodes 
Scholar,  1904-1907)  ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Fellow  in  Ameri- 
can History,  University  of  Wisconsin;  author  of  "A  Bibliography  of 
Georgia  History,"  "A  History  of  Georgia,"  "The  Agrarian  Revolu- 
tion in  Georgia,  1865-1910." 

Stella  S.  Center  English 

Head  of  Department  of  English,  State  Normal  College, 

Valdosta,  Ga. 

L.I.,  Peabody  Normal  College;  A.B.,  University  of  Nashville;  Ph.B., 
University  of  Chicago;  A.M.,  Columbia  University.  Department 
teacher  of  English,  secondary  schools  of  Georgia;  professor  of  English, 
Monroe  College,  Forsyth,  Ga. ;  associate  in  '  English,  State  Normal 
College,  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  head  of  department  of  Normal  English, 
Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss.;  lecturer  in  English, 
summer  session  of  University  of  Georgia. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Davoren  Chambers         Household  Science  and  Art 
Professor,  and  Head  of  Department,  of  Home  Econo- 
mics, Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Diploma  in  Domestic  Science,  Pratt  Institute;  bachelor's  diploma  in 
Domestic  Science,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  B.S.,  A.M., 
Columbia  University.  Teacher  of  Household  Science,  Girls'  Hebrew 
Technical  School;  supervising  teacher  of  Cookery,  Brooklyn  Vacation 
Schools;  teacher  of  Normal  classes  in  Domestic  Science,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute; professor  and  head  of  department  of  Domestic  Economy,  James 
Millikin  University,  Decatur,  111.;  lecturer  in  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes; contributor  to  current  periodicals. 

Charles  Oscar  Chambers  Field  Botany 

Instructor  in  Botany,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University.  As- 
sistant principal,  High  School,  New  Castle,  Ind. ;  instructor  in  Biology, 
Georgetown  College;  professor  of  Biology,  Pacific  University,  Oregon; 
assistant  in  Botany,  University  of  Illinois;  teacher,  Marine  Biological 
Station,  Friday  Harbor,  Wash.  Author  of  "Algae  in  Relation  to  Dis- 
solved CO  and  Oxygen,"  "Some  Algae  of  Puget  Sound,"  "The  Amer- 
ican Lotus." 

Milton  Cook  Music 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Nashville,  Term. 

Graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti;  private 
training  with  Hugo  Kaun,  Arthur  Nevin,  Landon  Ronald,  Frederic  H. 
Pease,  F.  L.  York.  Director  of  Music  Department,  Central  State 
Normal  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. ;  director  of  Music,  Peabody  Nor- 
mal College;  teacher  of  harmony  and  voice  training,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti;  supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

John  Lee  Coulter  Rural  Economics 

Professor  of  Rural  Economics,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Instructor,  Iowa  State  College;  University  of  Wisconsin; 
University  of  Minnesota;  assistant  professor  of  Rural  Economics, 
University  of  Minnesota;  special  agent,  Minnesota  Board  of  Health; 
expert  special  agent  in  charge  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Census 
Bureau.  Lecturer  at  George  Washington  University;  Summer  School 
of  the  South.  Member  of  United  States  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  investigate  Rural  Credit  in  European  countries. 
Consulting  expert  of  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  Member 
American  Economic  Association,  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, etc.  Author  of  "Economic  History  of  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
the  North,"  "Co-operation  Among  Farmers,"  volumes  V,  VI  and  VII, 
Thirteenth  Decennial  Census;  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 
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William  Ivey  Cranford  Philosophy 

Dean   and    Professor   of   Philosophy,   Trinity   College, 

Durham,  N.  C. 

A.B.,  Trinity  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University.  Instructor  in  English 
and  Greek,  professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  and  professor  of 
Philosophy,  Trinity  College. 

Harold  Eugene  Cude  Chemistry 

Instructor    in    Mathematics    and    Physical    Geography, 

Bowen  Preparatory  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.S.,  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University;  grad- 
uate student,  Vanderbilt  University.  Laboratory  instructor  in  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  Central  College. 

Kary  C.  Davis  Agriculture 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers. 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College;  graduate  of  Kansas 
State  Normal  School;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University.  Principal  of  State 
High  School,  Austin,  Minn.;  teacher  of  Science,  State  Normal  School, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  professor  of  Horticulture,  West  Virginia  University 
and  Experiment  Station,  Morgantown,  W,  Va. ;  principal  of  Dunn 
County  School  of  Agriculture,  Menominee,  Wis.;  dean,  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Canton,  N.  Y. ;  professor  of  Agronomy  and  principal 
agricultural  short  courses,  Rutgers  College ;  director  of  Teachers'  Sum- 
mer Training  School,  Rutgers  College,  1913;  conductor  of  a  number 
of  summer  training  schools  for  teachers  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin; 
professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School,  1908- 
11;  speaker  and  demonstrator  for  Farmers'  Institutes,  agricultural 
railway  trains,  and  college  extension  meetings  in  a  number  of  states. 
Author  of  "Productive  Farming";  Part  III,  "Histology  of  Plants," 
in  Bailey's  Botany;  "Text-book  of  Agriculture  for  High  Schools"; 
pamphlets  and  experiment  station  bulletins.  Editor  of  Lippincott's 
Farm  Manuals. 

Guy  T.  Denton  Physical  Education 

Director  of  Gymnasium,  Vanderbilt  University. 
B.S.,  M.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Louise  Dietz  Primary  Methods 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Public  Schools,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Supervision  training,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Teacher 
in  rural  schools;  primary  teacher  in  graded  schools. 
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F.  B.  Dresslar  School  Hygiene 

Professor  of  School  Hygiene,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Indiana;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University.  Teacher  in 
rural  schools ;  teacher  in  high  school ;  principal  of  high  school ;  superin- 
tendent of  schools ;  associate  professor  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Alabama;  spe- 
cialist in  School  Hygiene  and  School  Sanitation,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion ;  special  agent,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Member  Permanent  In- 
ternational Committee  on  School  Hygiene;  chairman  of  Scientific  Ex- 
hibit Committee  of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene.  Author  of  "Education  and  Superstition,"  "American  School- 
houses,"  "School  Hygiene,"  "Buildings  and  Grounds  for  Rural  Schools." 

Gus  W.  Dyer  Economics  and  Sociology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Van- 

derbilt  University. 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Author  of  "Democracy  in  the  South  before  the 
Civil  War." 

Mrs.  Lenore  Austin  Eldred  Drawing 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Diploma  in  Drawing,  Thomas  Normal  Training  School;  student  in 
Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kindergarten  College,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Commonwealth  Art  Colony,  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  Me.;  graduate 
work  in  Thomas  Normal  Training  School.  Teacher  of  primary  work, 
public  schools,  Romeo,  Mich. ;  teacher  of  Drawing,  Romeo,  Mich. ; 
instructor  in  Drawing,  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School; 
instructor  in  Drawing,  University  of  Georgia  Summer  School. 

Ada  M.  Field  Domestic  Science 

Teacher  of  Domestic  Science,  George  Peabody  College 

for  Teachers. 

A.B.,  Guilford  College ;  A.M.,  University  of  Washington ;  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia University.  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Botany,  Idaho  Industrial 
Institute,  Weiser,  Idaho;  graduate  instructor  in  Chemistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  head  of  department  of  Chemistry,  Guilford  Col- 
lege; in  charge  of  Dietetics  and  Food  Chemistry,  Mechanics  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Summer  Session,  1913 ;  assistant  in  Nutrition,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University. 

Frank  Flavius  Frantz  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Central  College, 

Fayette,  Mo. 

A.B.,  Central  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University.  Instructor 
in  French,  Vanderbilt  University;  professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Peabody   College.     Author  of  "Oreste  dans   la  Tragedie  Francaise." 
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Thomas  W.  Galloway  Biology 

Professor  of  Biology,  James  Millikin  University. 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Cumberland  University;  A.M.,  Harvard  University; 
graduate  student,  Harvard  University.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  Ten- 
nessee and  Indiana;  professor  of  Natural  History,  Baird  College, 
Clinton,  Mo.;  professor  of  Biology,  Missouri  Valley  College;  dean, 
Missouri  Valley  College.  Author  of  "First  Course  in  Zoology,"  "Ele- 
mentary Zoology,"  "The  Religion  of  an  Evolutionist,"  "Biology  of 
Sex  for  Parents  and  Teachers,"  "Reproductive  Processes  in  Plants 
and  Animals." 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor  Music 

Teacher  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
B.S.,  Pritchett  School  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo.  Teacher  in  Chicago 
Conservatory  of  Music;  Gaynor  Studios,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Barstow 
School  for  Girls,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Author  of  "Elements  of  Musical 
Expression."  Composer  of  songs,  operas,  piano  pieces,  songs  for  chil- 
dren, etc. 

Ethel  Gowans  Agriculture 

Graduate  of  Buffalo  State  Normal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  B.S.A.,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University;  special  work  in  bee-keeping,  Am- 
herst College;  graduate  student  in  Education  and  Biology,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University.  Teacher  in  rural  school,  New  York; 
teacher  in  Normal  School.  Author  of  bulletins  on  "Evergreen  Trees," 
"Soils." 

William  M.  Gregory.  Geography. 

Professor  of  Geography,  Normal  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
B.S.,  Harvard  University;  graduate  work  in  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Harvard  University.  Head  of  Department  of  Sciences  and  Geog- 
raphy, High  School,  Cleveland,  O. ;  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Michigan ;  head  of  Department  of  Geography  in  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  instructor  in  Department  of  Geography,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; teacher  in  summer  sessions,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Denison  University.  Author  of  "Geography  of  Ohio,"  "Geography 
for  Secondary  Schools,"  "Geology  of  Arenac  County,  Michigan,"  "His- 
tory of  Cleveland."  Member  of  Michigan  Geological  Survey.  Asso- 
ciate editor  of  "Journal  of  Geography" ;  of  "School  Science  and  Math- 
ematics." 

Joseph  K.  Hart  Psychology  and  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Washington. 
A.B.,  Franklin  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  Teacher  in 
rural  schools  and  high  schools;  teacher  of  special  normal  classes  at 
Butler  College  Summer  Session;  University  of  Kansas  Summer  Ses- 
sion ;  professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  Baker  University.  Asso- 
ciate editor  of  "Northwest  Journal  of  Education";  of  "Welfare." 
Editor  and  associate  author  of  "Educational  Resources  of  Village  and 
Rural  Communities." 
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W.  H.  Hollinshead  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Vanderbilt 

University. 

D.Sc,  Ph.G.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Paul  Whitfield  Horn  School  Supervision 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Houston,  Texas. 

A.M.,  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.  Teacher  in  country  schools  of 
Johnson  County,  Mo.;  teacher  of  mathematics  and  Latin,  Scarritt 
Collegiate  Institute,  Neosho,  Mo.;  president  of  Pryor  Institute,  Jasper, 
Tenn. ;  principal  of  school,  Valley  View,  Texas;  principal  of  school, 
Belcherville,  Texas;  principal  of  high  school,  and  superintendent  of 
schools,  Sherman,  Texas;  teacher  in  summer  school,  University  of 
Texas;  Tulane  University;  Summer  School  of  the  South.  Author  of 
"New  Century  Speller,"  "Horn  and  DeWitt  Primer,"  "Best  Things 
in  Our  Schools,"  "School  Room  Essentials." 

Irby  Roland  Hudson  History 

Instructor  in  Social  Science,  Hume-Fogg  High  School, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  graduate  student,  University  of 
Chicago;  University  of  Wisconsin.  Head  of  Department  of  History 
and  Latin,  North  Texas  University  School,  Terrell,  Texas;  instructor 
in  Latin,  Central  College  Academy,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Jay  William  Hudson  Philosophy 

Professor  of  Philosophy,   University  of  Missouri. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  California ;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 
Assistant  in  Philosophy,  University  of  California;  major  assistant  in 
Philosophy,  Harvard  University;  lecturer  in  Philosophy,  Summer 
School  of  the  South,  1913.  Author  of  "The  Treatment  of  Personality 
in  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume." 

Louise  Garland  Humphreys  Drawing 

Diploma  in  Design,  and  student  in  Life,  Pratt  Institute;  student  at 
Art  Students'  League,  New  York  School  of  Art;  candidate  for  B.S., 
Columbia  University.     Professional  illustrating  and  designing  work. 

Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Hyde  Domestic  Art 

Graduate  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  diplomas  from 
Household  Science  and  Art  Departments,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University;  graduate  student  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  at  Harvard  University.  Teacher  of  Dressmaking,  Evening 
High  School,  New  York;  supervisor  and  normal  teacher  of  House- 
hold Arts,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  director  of  Household  Arts,  Newton,  Mass. 
Contributor  to  periodicals. 
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Helen  M.  Jenkins  Physical  Training 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education ;  student 
at  Wellesley  College;  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  student 
of  folk  dancing  in  Scandanavia  and  Ireland.  Physical  director, 
Wyegonic  Summer  Camp,  four  seasons ;  director  of  games  and  dramatic 
play  in  private  classes,  and  in  settlements,  in  Boston  and  New  York; 
physical  director  in  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Deering  Julian  Kindergarten 

Diploma,  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Dallas,  Texas;  kindergarten 
supervision  diploma,  and  B.S.,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Director  of  kindergarten  settlements   in  Dallas  and  Houston,  Texas. 

Clara  E.  Kaps  Methods  in  Arithmetic 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Principal  of  village 
school,  Minocqua,  Wis. ;  teacher  in  graded  schools,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.;  primary  critic  in  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.; 
supervisor  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  State  Normal,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

M.  A.  Lei  per  Latin 

Professor  of  Latin,  Western  State  Normal  School, 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

L.I.,  Peabody  College;  A.B.,  University  of  Nashville;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University;  Master's  Diploma,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; graduate  student,  Princeton  University.  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  Galloway  College;  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Maddox 
Seminary;  Drissler  Fellow  in  Classical  Philology,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Classical  Fellow,  Princeton  University. 

Charles  Edgar  Little  Latin 

Professor    of    the    Teaching    of    Classical    Languages, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

A.B.,  Peabody  College;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University;  student  in  grad- 
uate courses  at  University  of  Chicago.  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
Sparta,  Ga. ;  principal  of  Academy,  Eatonton,  Ga. ;  instructor  in  Latin 
and  Mathematics,  Peabody  College ;  professor  of  Latin,  Peabody  Col- 
lege. Author  of  "Grammatical  Index  to  Chandogya  Upanishad."  Con- 
tributor of  classical  and  philological  articles  to  various  periodicals. 
Member  of  American  Philological  Association;  Classical  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South;  American  Oriental  Society;  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America. 

John  Jennings  Luck  Mathematics 

Assistant    Professor    of    Mathematics,    Vanderbilt 

University. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia.  Assistant  in  Mathematics, 
University  of  Virginia ;  instructor  in  Mathematics:  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, University  of  Virginia  Summer  School,  Jefferson  University 
School. 
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Vergil  Parks  McKinley  Industrial  Arts 

Principal  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  State  Normal 
School,  Troy,  Ala. 
B.Ped.,  State  Normal  School,  Troy,  Ala.;  B.S.,  Columbia  University; 
diploma  in  Manual  Training,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Teacher  in  rural  schools  of  Alabama;  principal  of  high  school,  and 
director  of  Manual  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Troy,  Ala.;  pro- 
fessor of  Manual  Training  and  German,  State  Normal  School,  Troy, 
Ala.  Author  of  the  first  presentation  of  Manual  Training  in  the  State 
Manual,  for  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Alabama. 

Frank  G.  McKinney  Industrial  Arts 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  and  Director  of  Manual 
Arts  in  Chattanooga  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Graduate    of    Ohio    Mechanics    Institute;    student    at    Stout    Institute. 
Assistant  instructor  in  Mathematics,  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute;  assist- 
ant supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Covington,  Ky. 

Charles  A.  McMurry  Elementary  Education 

Director  of  Normal  Training  School  and  Superintendent 

of  Schools,  DeKalb,  111. 

Graduate  of  Illinois  Normal  University,  and  two  years  at  University 
of  Michigan ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Halle.  Teacher  in  schools  of  Illinois, 
Colorado  and  Minnesota;  principal  of  Practice  School,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  and  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School;  lecturer, 
Teachers'  College,  University  of  Chicago.  Author  of  "Special  Method 
in  Reading,"  "Special  Method  in  Literature  and  History,"  "Special 
Method  in  Geography,"  "Special  Method  in  Natural  Science,"  "Course 
of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades,"  "Teachers'  Manual  in  Geography," 
"Special  Method  in  Manual  Arts,"  "Special  Method  in  Arithmetic," 
"Special  Method  in  Language,"  "Pioneer  History  Stories,"  "William 
Tell;"  joint  author  of  "Method  of  the  Recitation." 

George  R.  Mayfield  German 

Instructor  in  German,   Vanderbilt  University. 

A.B.,  Emory  College;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  student  at  Leipzig, 
Principal  of  South  Atlanta  High  School ;  master  in  Peacock's  School 
for  Boys,  Atlanta;  fellow  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Vanderbilt  University. 
Author  of  "A  Study  in  German  Naturalism." 

Henry  Meier  Modern  Languages 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Vanderbilt 

University. 

A.B.,  Columbian  University  (George  Washington  University)  ;  A.M., 
University  of  Wooster;  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Assistant  at  Nautical  Almanac  Office  of  the  Naval  Observatory;  pro- 
fessor of  German  and  French  in  Columbian  University;  principal  of 
Milton  Academy;  professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Carthage  College, 
Carthage,  111.;  professor  of  Modern  Languages,  State  Normal  School, 
Alva,  Okla. ;  professor  of  German,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Extension 
lecturer  on  travels,  the  Passion  Play,  etc.  Author  of  "The  Admin- 
istration of  Schools  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland." 
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Edwin  Mims  English 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Vanderbilt  University. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University.  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  Trinity  College,  N.  C. ;  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, University  of  North  Carolina;  professor  of  English,  University 
of  Virginia  Summer  School,  1908-11;  Professor  of  English,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Summer  School,  1913.  Editor  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns;  Selections  from  Henry  van  Dyke;  Life  of  Sidney  Lanier; 
Southern  Fiction  (in  "The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation")  ; 
Southern  Prose  and  Poetry;  Stevenson's  Travels  with  a  Donkey; 
Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage.  Joint  editor,  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 
1905-09;   member  of  Joint  Hymn   Book  Commission,   M.   E.   Church. 

J.  K.  Morrison  Agriculture 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Mississippi;  graduate  student  at  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Associated  principal  of  Jefferson  College;  president  of 
Bellhaven  College;  president  of  Stanton  College.  Contributor  to  daily 
and  agricultural  papers.  Head  of  the  Co-operative  Poultry  Associa- 
tion work  of  the  Southern  Educational  Conference. 

Hal  Walters  Moseley  Chemistry 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Tulane  University. 

B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Bethel  College;  graduate  student,  University  of  Kansas; 
graduate  student  in  Chemistry  and  Metallography,  Tulane  University. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Bethel  Academy;  professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Oklahoma  State  Baptist  College.  Author  of  "Theories 
of  Valency."  Member  of  Louisiana  section,  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety; National  Geographic  Society.  Fellow  New  Orleans  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

W.  P.  Ott  Mathematics 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Vanderbilt  University. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  two  and  one-half  years' 
graduate  work  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago.  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  Wallace  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charles  Chilton  Pearson  History 

Acting  Professor  of  History,  Washington  and  Lee 

University. 

A.M.,  Richmond  College;  graduate  student,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University.  Head  of  Department  of  History,  High  School 
Richmond,  Va. ;  instructor  in  History,  Yale  College;  instructor  in  His- 
tory, Summer  Sessions  of  Virginia  Normal  Schools. 

Ruth  Harris  Proal  Kindergarten 

Special  diploma  in  Kindergarten,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1914,  New  York. 
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John  Hugh  Reynolds  History 

President  of  Hendrix  College. 

B.A.,  Hendrix  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  LL.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas ;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University  and  Oxford. 
Teacher  in  rural  schools  and  high  schools;  teacher  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Hendrix  College;  teacher  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  University  of  Arkansas ;  acting  president,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, 1912-13.  Author  of  "Makers  of  Arkansas  History."  Contributor 
to  "The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation."  Editor  of  publications 
of  "Arkansas  Historical  Association."  Member  American  Historical 
Association,  etc. 


William  F.  Russell  Secondary  Education 

Associate   Professor  of   Secondary   Education,   George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University;  graduate  scholar,  Teachers'  College,  1912-13; 
honorary  fellow  and  candidate  for  Ph.D.  degree,  Teachers'  College, 
1913-14.  Teacher  of  History  and  Economics,  College  High  School, 
Greeley,  Colo.;  associate  professor  of  History  and  Sociology.  State 
Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo.;  assistant  in  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 


Robert  W.  Selvidge  Industrial  Education 

Professor    of   Industrial    Education,    George    Peabody 

College  for  Teachers. 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  graduate,  State 
Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Teacher  in  rural  schools,  Missouri;  principal  of  village  school,  Mis- 
souri; county  superintendent  of  schools,  Missouri;  teacher,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  professor  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Louis- 
iana Industrial  Institute;  professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of 
Missouri.    Joint  author  of  "The  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts." 

J.  W.  Sewell  The  Teaching  of  English 

Supervisor  of  Grade  Work,  Public  Schools,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University.  Teacher  in  High  School,  Macon,  Miss.; 
teacher  in  Military  Training  School,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. ;  teacher  in 
Garrett  Military  Academy,  Nashville;  teacher  in  University  School  for 
Boys,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. ;  head  of  departments  of  English  and 
German,  High  School,  Nashville.  Author  of  "Language  Lessons." 
"Practical  English";  joint  author  of  "School  Grammar,"  "English 
Grammar,"  "Rhetoric  and  Composition."  Contributor  to  various 
periodicals. 
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St.  George  Leakin  Sioussat  History 

Professor  of  History,  Vanderbilt  University. 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Assistant  and  instructor  in 
History,  Smith  College ;  professor  of  History  and  Economics,  and  dean 
of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  the  South.  Lecturer, 
Biltmore  Forest  School;  University  of  Michigan,  Summer  Sessions; 
Summer  School  of  the  South;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Summer 
Sessions.  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations, 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  Member 
of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ;  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association ;  American  Economic  Association ;  Advisory 
Board  of  American  Historical  Association  on  the  History  Teachers' 
Magazine.  Secretary  of  Tennessee  History  Teachers'  Association. 
Author  of  "Statistics  on  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,"  "Highway 
Legislation  in  Maryland,"  "Economics  and  Politics  in  Maryland," 
"The  English  Statutes  in  Maryland."  Contributor  to  "Historic  Towns 
of  the  Southern  States,"  "The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation," 
and  of  articles  in  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and 
various  periodicals. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith  English 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Virginia. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  LL.D.,  University  of  Mississippi ;  LL.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Instructor  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity; lecturer  in  English,  Summer  School  of  the  South;  professor  of 
English  Language,  head  of  English  Department,  dean  of  Graduate 
Department,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Roosevelt  Professor  of 
American  History  and  Institutions,  University  of  Berlin,  1910-11;  lec- 
turer on  Browning  and  American  Literature,  University  of  California 
Summer  School,  1913.  Author  of  "Repetition  and  Parallelism  in 
English  Verse,"  "Old  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,"  "Our 
Language,"  Nos.  2  and  3;  "Studies  in  English  Syntax,"  "Die  Ameri- 
kanische  Literatur,"  "The  American  Short  Story,"  "Selections  from 
Huxley,"  "What  Can  Literature  do  for  me?"  Joint  author,  "Kriiger- 
Smith's  German  Conversation  Book."  Editor  of  "Pericles"  in  Tudor, 
Shakespeare;  associate  editor,  "World's  Orators,"  "Library  of  South 
ern  Literature."    Contributor  to  periodicals. 

Meredith  Smith  Kindergarten 

Instructor,  Kindergarten  Department,  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

B.S.  and  Kindergarten  supervision  diploma,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  diploma  from  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Omaha, 
Neb.  Director  of  kindergarten  work,  public  schools,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  public  schools,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. ;  head  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. ;  teacher  in  Kindergarten  work,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York;  instructor  in  Kindergarten  Department,  Sum- 
aner  Session,  University  of  Chicago. 
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Henry  N.  Snyder  English 

President  of  Wofford  College. 

A.M.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Litt.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
LL.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  graduate  study  at  Gottingen. 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Vanderbilt  University;  professor  of  English,  Wof- 
ford College.  Author  of  "Sidney  Lanier:  An  Interpretation,"  "Old 
Testament  Narratives." 

Edward  Kellogg  Strong,  Jr.  Psychology 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Psychology  of  Education, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  California;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 
Fellow  in  Psychology,  Columbia  University;  research  fellow  in  adver- 
tising, for  Advertising  Men's  League  of  New  York,  and  for  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertising  Managers;  assistant  in  Barnard  College; 
lecturer  in  Extension  Department,  Columbia  University.  Author  of 
"Relative  Merit  of  Advertisements" ;  articles  in  various  periodicals  on 
psychological  topics,  especially  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
advertising,  and  recognition  memory. 

Edgar  James  Swift  Psychology 

Professor  of  Psychology  and   Education,  Washington 

University,   St.   Louis. 

A.B.,  Amherst  College;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University.  Teacher  in  Hudson 
Academy,  New  York;  Lake  Forest  Academy,  111.;  Stevens  Point  Nor- 
mal School,  Wis.  Author  of  "Mind  in  the  Making,"  "Youth  and  the 
Race,"  "Learning  and  Doing." 

William  Knox  Tate  Rural  Education 

Professor  of  Rural  Education  and  Treasurer,  George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  student  at  University  of 
Chicago.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. ;  principal 
of  High  School,  Tyler,  Texas ;  principal  of  Memminger  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  member  of  faculty,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1902-13 ;  pro- 
fessor of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  South  Carolina;  state 
supervisor  of  rural  schools,  South  Carolina.  Author  of  "A  Statement 
of  the  Rural  School  Problem  in  South  Carolina,"  "Suggested  Solu- 
tions for  Some  Rural  School  Problems  in  South  Carolina,"  "Special 
Supervision  of  Rural  Schools  in  South  Carolina,"  "Rural  School  Move- 
ments and  Ideals  in  South  Carolina,"  "Teachers'  Manual  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  South  Carolina,"  "Farm  Arithmetic  for  the  Rural 
Schools  of  South  Carolina,"  "Some  Suggestive  Features  of  the  Swiss 
School  System." 

William  C.  Thompson  Manual  Arts 

Graduate,  Missouri  State  Normal  School;  B.S.,  University  of  Missouri; 
student  of  Industrial  Arts,  Stout  Institute;  graduate  student  of  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Columbia  University.  Teacher  of  rural  schools  and  high 
schools,  Missouri;  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Missouri  and  Idaho; 
teacher  of  Furniture  Construction,  University  of  Missouri. 
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Edward  Lee  Thorndike      Lecturer  in  Educational  Psychology 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University;  A.B.,  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University.  Instructor  in  Education  and  Teaching,  Western 
Reserve  University;  instructor  in  Genetic  Psychology;  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Member  of  American  Psychological  Association.  Author  of 
"Educational  Psychology,"  "Mental  and  Social  Measurements,"  "Ele- 
ments of  Psychology,"  "Principles  of  Teaching,"  "Animal  Intelli- 
gence," etc. 

Herbert  Cushing  Tolman  Greek 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Vanderbilt 

University. 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University;  D.D.,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody 
College;  S.T.D.,  Hobart  College;  Hon.  Canon,  Milwaukee;  student  at 
University  of  Berlin  and  University  of  Munich.  Assistant  professor 
of  Sanskrit,  University  of  Wisconsin;  professor  of  Sanskrit,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Author  of  "Ancient  Persian  Lexicon  and 
Texts,"  "Herodotus  and  Empires  of  the  East,"  "Ancient  Persian  Lan- 
guage and  Cuneiform  Supplement,"  "Caesar's  Gallic  War,"  "Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,"  "Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,"  "The  Art  of 
Translating,"  "Urbs  Beata,"  "Via  Crucis,"  "Mycenaean  Troy."  Editor 
of  "Vanderbilt  Oriental  Series";  associate  editor,  "World's  Progress." 

Leon  H.  Vincent  English 

Lecturer  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  and  the  University  of 

Chicago;  Non-resident  Lecturer  at  Schools  in  Boston, 

New  York,  and  Washington. 

A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Syracuse  University.  Teacher  in  college  preparatory 
schools.  Author  of  "A  Few  Words  on  Robert  Browning,"  "The  Bib- 
liotaph  and  Other  People,"  "Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  Precieuses," 
"The  French  Academy,"  "Corneille,"  "Moliere,"  "American  Literary 
Masters,"  "DeWitt  Miller— A  Biographical  Sketch,"  "Dandies  and 
Men  of  Letters" ;  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

Mabel  Ward  Household  Science 

Professor  of   Home   Science,   Industrial   Institute   and 

College,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Graduate  of  Oread  Institute  of  Domestic  Science,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
B.S.,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Teacher  of  Domestic 
Science  and  Art,  grammar  grades,  St.  Louis  public  schools;  teacher 
of  Cooking,  Summer  Sessions,  A.  and  M.  College,  and  University  of 
Mississippi. 
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Earl  A.  Warner  Drawing 

Instructor  in  Art  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Vocational 

Grammar  and  High  School,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Art  Student,  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  Chicago  Art  Institute; 
University  of  Chicago,  Summer  School;  Teacher's  Diploma,  Bradley 
Polytechnic  Institute;  Landscape  Painting,  New  York  Art  Students' 
League.  Teacher  in  graded  and  rural  schools,  Wisconsin;  assistant  in 
Art,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  instructor  in  Art,  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute;  instructor  in  Design,  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Copper  Work,  North  Industrial  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Author  of 
"Tree  Studies,"  a  portfolio  of  drawings  to  be  used  as  models  for  pencil 
technique  in  public  school  drawing. 

James  B.  Wharey  English 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  student  for  three  semesters  in  University  of  Berlin.  Teacher 
in  Cape  Fear  Academy,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  tutor  in  English,  Latin 
and  Greek,  Davidson  College;  professor  of  English,  Southwestern 
Presbyterian  University;  professor  in  English,  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege; instructor  in  English,  University  of  Texas.  Author  of  "A  Study 
of  the  Sources  of  Bunyan's  Allegories." 

Mary  E.  Williams  Manual  Arts 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  and   Industrial  Arts, 

Danville,  111. 

Student  in  Indiana  University;  graduate  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; graduate  of  Pratt  Institute;  student  in  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Teacher  in  graded  schools,  in  Indiana,  Oklahoma  and  Illinois ;  assistant 
in  Art  Department,  public  schools,  Marion,  Ind.  Contributor  to  cur- 
rent periodicals. 

Hurley  T.  Wyatt  Physics 

Professor  of  Physics,  State  Normal  School, 

Superior,  Wis. 

A.B.,  Peabody  College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago;  graduate 
student,  University  of  Chicago.  Principal  of  Training  School,  Howell, 
Tenn.;  principal  of  High  School,  Gurley,  Ala.;  head  of  Department 
of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala. 
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Richard  Thomas  Wyche  Story  Telling 

President  of  National  Story  Tellers'  League  of  America. 

Student  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  N.  C. ;  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Chicago  University;  Columbia  University.  Teacher  in  rural  schools, 
North  Carolina;  special  lecturer  on  Story  Telling  in  Summer  Session, 
Chicago  University;  University  of  Virginia;  University  of  Tennessee; 
Michigan  State  Normal  Schools;  University  Extension  Association, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  etc.  Author  of  "Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to 
Tell  Them."  Editor  of  "Story  Tellers'  Magazine" ;  co-editor  of  "Foun- 
dation Library  for  Young  People." 

John  H.  Yoe  Zoology 

Instructor   in   Biology,   Vanderbilt  University. 

M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago. 
Assistant  in  General  Chemistry,  and  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Vanderbilt  University.  Member  of  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety ;  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science ;  American  Microscopical  Society. 


General  Information 


OPENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  the  successor  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  School,  will  begin  its  work  of  instruction,  on 
its  new  campus,  with  the  coming  summer  session.  The  Peabody 
Normal  School  closed  in  June,  191 1.  Since  that  time  the  author- 
ities have  increased  the  assets  of  the  institution  to  nearly  three 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  They  have  also  been  engaged  in 
erecting  buildings  and  providing  new  equipment. 

The  opening  of  this  Teachers  College  will  be  a  realization 
of  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  friends  of  southern  education 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  will  mark  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  training  of  white  teachers  for  the  entire  South. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  as  serious  and 
thorough  as  any  work  in  the  regular  College  Session. 

FOR  WHOM  COURSES  ARE  PLANNED 

i.  Members  of  College  and  Normal  School  faculties  who 
wish  to  specialize  still  further. 

2.  Members  of  College  and  Normal  School  faculties  who 
wish  additional  work  in  education  and  professional  subjects. 

3.  County  Superintendents  and  those  preparing  for  such 
work. 

4.  County  Supervisors  and  those  preparing  for  such  work. 

5.  City  Superintendents. 

6.  Principals  of  Schools. 

7.  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Manual  Training  and  In- 
dustrial Arts. 

8.  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  the  Household  Arts. 

9.  Teachers  of  all  Subjects  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

10.  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

11.  Teachers  of  Rural  Schools. 

12.  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  who  wish  to  extend  their 
training. 

13.  Special  Supervisors  of  music,  drawing,  physical  educa- 
tion, public  health,  agriculture,  and  other  subjects. 

14.  Grade  Teachers. 

15.  Primary  Teachers. 

16.  Kindergarten  Teachers. 

17.  Teachers  who  wish  subjects  credited  on  teaching  cer- 
tificates. 

18.  Ministerial  Students  and  all  persons  interested  in  reli- 
gious education  and  training  for  social  service. 
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COURSES  OFFERED 

For  complete  outlines  of  courses,  see  pages  34-69. 

CREDITS 

The  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
College.  The  courses  are  planned  and  the  faculty  employed 
with  this  end  in  view.  The  courses  offered  will  be  of  the  same 
character  as  during  the  regular  session,  conducted  with  the  same 
thoroughness,  by  as  competent  specialists,  and  carry  the  same 
amount  of  credits  per  collegiate  hour  of  recitation,  lecture  or 
laboratory  practice. 

1.  Credit  in  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

(a)  Any  Course  of  college  grade  satisfactorily  completed 
by  a  student  in  the  Summer  Session,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
will  count  for  two  and  a  half  hours'  credit  whenever  the  student 
has  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College.  See 
pages  24  and  32. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  is  the  amount  of  credit  given  for  a 
course  coming  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks. 

(b)  The  maximum  number  of  courses  a  student  in  the 
Summer  Session  may  carry  is  three.  This  will  give  a  total  credit 
of  seven  and  one-half  hours,  or  one-half  the  work  for  a  college 
quarter.  For  reasons  of  weight  a  student  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  President,  register  for  a  fourth  course,  but  he  may  not 
receive  for  this  summer's  work  a  total  credit  of  more  than  seven 
and  a  half  hours. 

Each  course  is  supposed  to  take  one-third  of  a  student's  time. 
A  student  doing  outside  work  one-third  of  the  day  should  at- 
tempt only  two  courses. 

(c)  Graduate  credit  in  the  College  may  be  arranged  for  in 
all  courses  numbered  one  hundred  and  over  by  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  instructors  concerned  after  the  Committee  on 
Entrance  has  admitted  the  student  to  graduate  standing.  See 
page  32. 

2.  Credit  in  Other  Colleges 

Each  course  of  college  grade  will  be  the  equivalent  of  two 
semester  hours  of  credit,  or  one  hour  for  a  college  year.  A  semes- 
ter hour  is  the  work  of  a  class  reciting  once  a  week  for  a  semester, 
or  half  a  year;  a  year  hour,  of  one  reciting  once  a  week  for  a 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks.  Three  courses  will  thus  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  semester  hours,  or  three  year  hours. 
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Acceptance  of  credits  in  other  colleges  will  of  course  depend 
considerably  upon  the  academic  requirements  and  specifications 
for  degrees  in  each  institution.  Students  wishing  to  obtain  credits 
in  other  colleges  should  consult  the  authorities  of  such  colleges 
before  taking  work  in  the  Summer  Session.  The  authorities  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  will  render  any  assistance 
possible  to  such  students. 

3.  Certificate  Credit  in  Southern  States 

Courses  satisfactorily  completed  will  be  credited  on  teachers' 
certificates,  and  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  will  excuse 
from  attendance  on  the  County  Institute,  in  many  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Practically  every  subject  recognized  in  the  certificate 
credits  of  these  States  has  been  provided  for  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion. Any  student  doing  good  work  in  a  course  in  the  Summer 
Session  will  be  prepared  to  pass  a  certificate  examination  in  the 
corresponding  subject  in  his  home  State. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  teachers  the  State 
Superintendent  has  authorized  the  holding  of  certificate  exam- 
inations at  the  College  on  July  16  and  17. 

Teachers  who  hold  certificates  for  the  year  191 3- 14  and  who 
attend  the  Summer  Session  of  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  taking  three  regular  subjects  and  making  a  passing 
grade  therein  will  have  their  certificates  renewed  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  of  said  school,  and  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  examination  in  the  Reading  Circle  course, 
the  courses  taken  in  the  said  school  being  accepted  as  a  substi- 
tute therefor.  Such  teachers  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  fee 
for  having  their  certificates  thus  renewed. 

All  Tennessee  teachers  who  attend  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  will  be  excused  from 
further  institute  attendance  during  this  school  year. 

Students  of  this  Summer  Session,  under  the  ruling  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Tennessee,  will  this  summer  be  given 
all  the  privileges  accorded  students  in  any  summer  session  in 
Tennessee. 

For  Virginia  teachers,  the  same  liberal  regulations  will  obtain 
as  for  students  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School. 

For  Georgia  teachers,  the  State  Superintendent  writes  that 
credits  will  be  accepted  without  question. 

In  Florida  the  laws  do  not  permit  of  accrediting  work  done 
in  any  summer  session.  But  the  State  Superintendent  writes 
that  persons  in  attendance  on  this  summer  session  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  certificate  examinations  in  the  corre- 
sponding subjects. 
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In  South  Carolina  the  State  Superintendent  will  give  sum- 
mer school  credits  where  the  holder  completes  three  courses  of 
six  weeks  each. 

For  West  Virginia  teachers,  the  State  Superintendent  an- 
nounces that  he  will  accept  work  done  in  the  summer  session  as 
far  as  it  conforms  with  the  regulations  for  credit  in  his  State. 

In  Alabama  the  State  Superintendent  will  accept  attendance 
of  not  less  than  three  weeks  at  the  summer  session  instead  of 
institute  attendance. 

The  final  arrangements  for  getting  credits  in  all  States  can- 
not be  completed  until  after  the  final  Bulletin  has  been  issued 
and  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  State  authorities.  Accordingly, 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  getting  certificate  credit  would 
do  well  to  write  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Summer 
Session,  after  April  20th,  for  particulars  regarding  credit  in 
any  State. 

4.  Credit  for  Entrance  to  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Mature  students  or  experienced  teachers  may,  by  concentrat- 
ing their  energies  on  one  or  two  subjects,  earn  credits  that 
will  count  for  entrance  to  the  College.  These  credits  will  vary 
from  o&e-half  to  one  unit  per  course,  according  to  the  previous 
work  of  the  student  in  the  same  field  and  the  quality  of  his  work 
in  the  course.  Such  credits  must  be  arranged  for  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance  before  the  work  is  taken. 

PLANT  AND  FACILITIES 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  will  have  available  for 
work  this  summer  two  large  new  buildings,  the  finest  of  their 
kind  in  the  South.  They  are  the  Household  Arts  Building  and 
the  Manual  Arts  Building,  both  of  which  have  every  modern 
convenience  and  are  artificially  ventilated  and  cooled.  These 
buildings  together  provide  nearly  thirty  lecture  rooms. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, the  entire  plant  of  that  institution  will  be  available  for 
the  Summer  Session.  The  authorities  of  Ward-Belmont  College 
also  have  kindly  consented  to  open  the  dormitories  and  boarding 
facilities  of  that  institution  for  the  women  in  attendance  at  the 
Summer  Session.  With  the  generous  co-operation  of  these  two 
institutions  it  has.  been  made  possible  for  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  to  offer,  at  the  very  outset,  unusual  facilities 
for  this  first  Summer  Session. 
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SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS 


1.  Daily  General  Assembly 

Daily  from  11-11:45  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  coming 
together  of  the  entire  body  of  students  and  faculty  to  engage  in 
exercises  for  the  welfare  of  all,  varied  as  occasion  permits  or 
need  arises. 

2.  Recreations  and  Excursions 

The  beautiful  campuses  of  Gjeorge  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  Ward-Belmont  College 
form  practically  one  continuous  campus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  They  are  amply  provided  with  open  lawns  and  shade.  On 
these  lawns  have  been  arranged  games,  singing  and  story-telling 
at  twilight  under  the  guidance  of  experts,  for  the  pleasure  and 
diversion  of  all  students. 

Good  tennis  courts  are  available  for  those  who  care  for  the 
game. 

During  the  session  various  lecturers  of  note  who  are  able 
to  entertain  will  be  heard  in  free  lectures. 

The  Ben  Greet  Players  will  present  three  Shakespearean 
plays  on  the  lawn  June  26  and  2,7. 

Special  excursions  are  planned  for  the  free  Saturdays  to  the 
following  places :  The  Hermitage,  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
Franklin  Battlefield  and  Ridgetop.  Trips  are  being  arranged  for 
the  afternoons  to  many  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Nash- 
ville, such  as  the  various  railroad  shops,  industrial  plants,  State 
buildings,  and  educational  institutions.  Frequent  opportunity 
will  be  given  those  interested  in  nature  study  to  join  parties  who 
are  doing  field  study  of  birds,  wild  flowers,  fossil-bearing  rocks, 
and  forest  trees. 

In  the  afternoons  and  evenings  boat  excursions  can  be  taken 
up  the  Cumberland  and  picnics  can  be  given  in  the  two  beautiful 
public  pleasure  grounds,  Centennial  Park  and  Shelby  Park.  All 
excursions  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  I.  H.  Gibson,  who  has 
been  engaged  as  a  special  conductor  by  the  College.  On  these 
excursions  students  will  be  charged  only  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation,  lunch,  etc. 

3.  Alumni  Reunion 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  for  a  great  reunion  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  College.  Full  details  will  be  sent  out  later,  but  some  of 
the  meetings  have  been  listed  in  the  Calendar.  Alumni  coming 
to  the  Summer  Session  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  many 
old  friends  at  the  general  meetings  and  at  the  reunions  of  the 
various  literary  societies,  sororities,  fraternities,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
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4.  Special  Conferences 

Conferences  are  being  planned  for  special  lines  of  work  and 
groups  of  workers.  Among  such  conferences  are  one  on  rural 
life,  one  for  county  superintendents,  one  on  public  health  and 
sanitation,  one  for  country  ministers  and  church  workers,  one  for 
farm  demonstrators,  corn  club  and  canning  club»  workers. 

5.  Special  Lecturers 

There  will  be  from  time  to  time  special  lectures  by  educational 
authorities. 

6.  Demonstration  Kindergarten 

A  demonstration  Kindergarten  with  three  expert  kinder- 
gartners  in  charge  will  be  conducted  daily,  8 130  to  1 1  :oo,  for  the 
observation  of  all  interested  in  kindergarten  and  primary  work. 

EXPENSES 


Board  and  Room 

Room  and  board  on  Vanderbilt  Campus  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  building  where  a  large  number  of  classes  are  held,  may 
be  secured  for  slightly  less  than  $5.00  per  week.  At  some  dis- 
tance it  may  be  had  for  less. 

Rooms  for  men,  $7.50  per  man  for  the  session,  two  in  a  suite 
or  one  in  a  single  room.  These  accommodations  are  in  Kissam 
Hall,  Vanderbilt  University,  where  two  hundred  can  be  housed. 
In  Kissam  Hall  each  roomer  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $3.00  to  cover  any  damage  to  furniture  and  room  during  the 
session.  The  balance  or  whole  of  this  deposit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Roomers  must 
provide  themselves  with  towels,  sheets  and  pillowslips.  For  res- 
ervations and  full  particulars,  address  Summer  Session  Com- 
mittee, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rooms  for  women  in  Wesley  Hall,  Vanderbilt  University, 
$7.50  for  the  session  per  person,  two  in  a  room,  if  paid  in  ad- 
vance. In  Wesley  Hall  each  roomer  will  be  required  to  make  a 
deposit  of  $3.00  to  cover  any  damage  to  furniture  and  room  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  balance  or  whole  of  this  deposit,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Wesley 
Hall  is  a  men's  dormitory  which  the  Vanderbilt  authorities  are 
generously  opening  as  a  woman's  dormitory  during  the  Summer 
Session,  for  those  who  wish  accommodations  near  the  College  at 
moderate  terms.    It  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  women. 
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Roomers  must  provide  themselves  with  towels,  sheets  and  pillow- 
slips. For  reservations  and  full  particulars  about  accommoda- 
tions in  Wesley  Hall,  write  Summer  Session  Committee,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Meals  for  both  men  and  women  may  be  obtained  in  Kissam 
Hall,  Vanderbilt  University,  at  $4.00  per  week,  or  $22.00  for  the 
session,  paid  in  advance.  The  facilities  of  the  dining  room  are 
ample  for  the  needs  of  those  who  room  in  Kissam  Hall  and  Wes- 
ley Hall,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  number  of  outsiders.  For 
reservations  and  full  particulars,  address  Summer  Session  Com- 
mittee, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Room  and  board  with  every  convenience  for  women  at  Ward- 
Belmont  College,  $7.00  per  week  and  up.  Ward-Belmont  is  high, 
cool  and  airy  and  is  one  of  the  best  places  around  Nashville  in 
which  to  live  during  the  summer.  Six  hundred  may  find  accom- 
modations here.  For  reservations  and  full  particulars,  address 
Summer  Session  Committee,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Room  and  board  in  private  families  near  the  College  may  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  For  help  in  securing  such  accom- 
modations, address  Summer  Session  Committee,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  married  students  and  men  with  families  convenient  ac- 
commodations may  be  obtained  near  the  College.  A  great  many 
apartments  and  houses  whose  owners  are  away  for  the  summer 
can  frequently  be  rented  ready  furnished  at  reasonable  rates. 
For  such  accommodations,  address  Summer  Session  Committee, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  for  the  summer  session  is  $15.00  for  any  amount  of 
work  up  to  and  including  three  courses  or  a  total  credit  of  seven 
and  a  half  hours.  Laboratory  fees  are,  charged  in  some  subjects 
for  special  apparatus  and  material  used  by  the  student.  These 
are  nominal  and  are  stated  in  connection  with  each  course. 

As  the  instruction  of  each  student  costs  the  College  $30.00, 
there  can  be  no  reduction  from  the  fee  of  $15.00  if  a  student 
attends  only  a  portion  of  the  Summer  Session  or  elects  only  one 
or  two  courses. 

Railroad  Rates 

Excursion  rates  will  be  granted  on  all  railroads  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association.  This  includes 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
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bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Tickets  for  such  rates  will  he  on  sale  in  this 
territory  on  June  23,  24,  25,  26,  2J,  29,  and  July  1,  6,  14. 

These  tickets  will  have  a  return  limit  of  fifteen  days  in  addi- 
tion to  date  of  sale  with  privilege  of  extension  of  this  final  limit 
to  reach  original  starting  point,  returning  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30,  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joseph  Richardson,  Special  Agent, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  payment  of  fee  of  $1.00  per  ticket  at 
time  of  deposit.  As  soon  as  the  joint  tariff  embracing  the  rates 
and  arrangements  for  this  occasion  is  issued,  a  copy  may  be  ob- 
tained by  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sum- 
mer Session. 

Students  in  this  territory  should  apply  to  local  agents  for 
information  before  June  1,  and  if  any  trouble  is  encountered, 
should  write  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Ses- 
sion, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

From  points  in  the  territory  of  the  Southwestern  Excursion 
Bureau  students  should  purchase  Summer  Tourist  Fares,  which 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  practically  two  cents  a  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion. This  territory  includes  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  South- 
ern Missouri  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Students  in  this  territory  should  apply  to  their  local  agents 
for  information  before  June  1,  and  if .  any  trouble  is  en- 
countered should  write  the  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Summer 
Session,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  case  the  local  agents  after  June  1  refuse  information  about 
rates,  the  student  should  pay  fare  one  way  and  take  a  receipt  for 
same.  Immediately  upon  arrival  he  should  present  that  receipt 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Session,  who  will 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  railroad  authorities. 

Nashville  is  very  accessible  as  may  be  seen  from  the  diagram 
on  page  29.  This  shows  points  that  are  only  twelve  hours  by 
rail  from  Nashville.  Students  coming  from  longer  distances  can 
easily  calculate  how  long  the  journey  will  take  them. 

Total  Expenses 

Expenses  in  Nashville,  for  tuition,  room  and  board,  laundry 
and  books,  may  be  as  low  as  $50.00  for  the  entire  six  weeks. 
They  may  be  of  course  increased  at  will. 

ENTRANCE 

There  are  no  examinations,  or  formal  entrance  requirements 
for  the  Summer  Session.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  any 
course  which  the  instructor  considers  them  competent  to  pursue. 


Entrance 
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TWELVE      HOURS      FROM      NASHVILLE 


Nashville  is  the  center  of  more  than  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  United  States 
that  can  be  reached  within  a  twelve  hours'  ride.  Note  the  circle  on  this  page. 
Within  it>re  all  or  parts  of  fifteen  states. 


Definite  standing  for  credit  toward  a  college  degree  may  be  later 
acquired  by  any  student  who  will  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments. This  can  be  arranged  with  the  Committee  on  Entrance 
at  any  time  during  the  Summer  Session  or  at  the  opening  of  the 
regular  session  in  the  fall. 
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REGISTRATION 

Thursday,  June  25,  will  be  devoted  to  registration.  Students 
should  register  on  this  day,  as  classes  start  at  8:00  a.m.,  Friday, 
June  26. 

The  form  of  registration  is  as  follows : 

1.  Each  student  will  receive  upon  application  at  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  (in  the  Manual  Arts  Building)  a  card  with  space 
for  name,  address,  courses  to  be  taken,  etc. 

2.  The  student  is  to  fill  this  out,  getting  such  advice  from 
the  Registrar's  office  and  members  of  the  faculty  as  he  wishes. 

3.  The  student  must  then  take  the  card  back  to  the  Regis- 
trar for  final  approval. 

4.  .  The  student  should  then  take  the  card  to  the  Bursar,  pay 
all  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  get  receipts  for  them,  and  leave 
the  card  there.    Fees  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

This  ends  registration  as  far  as  the  student's  work  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  instructor  in  each  course  will  be  notified  by  the 
Registrar's  office,  so  that  no  student  who  has  not  properly  reg- 
istered for  a  course  and  paid  his  fee  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  that  course. 

Classes  begin  at  8:00  a.  m.  Friday,  June  26.  Students  may 
visit  any  classes  they  please  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  26 
and  27,  but  after  these  days  classes  will  be  open  only  to  those 
duly  registered  for  them. 

For  purposes  of  registration,  the  Registrar,  Bursar  and  all 
members  of  the  faculty  will  be  in  the  Manual  Arts  Building  all 
day  on  Thursday,  June  25.  They  will  be  there  from  8:30  to  1  :oo 
and  3  :oo  to  5  :oo  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  26  and  27,  except 
when  they  are  conducting  classes  or  attending  assembly.  There- 
after they  will  be  in  their  offices  at  their  regular  office  hours  only. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

Final  examinations  will  be  held  in  all  courses  on  August  4. 
On  the  basis  of  these  examinations  and  the  regular  class  work, 
final  grades  will  be  reported  by  the  instructors  and  recorded  by 
the  Registrar. 

The  student's  performance  in  a  course  is  reported  according 
to  the  following  grades :  E,  excellent  (95-100)  ;  S,  superior  (85- 
94)  ;  M,  medium  (75-84)  ;  I,  inferior  or  conditioned  (65-74)  ;  F, 
failure  (0-64).    All  grades  below  M  are  not  passing. 
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A  student  who  does  not  take  the  final  examination  will  be 
given  a  certificate  of  attendance  only,  covering  the  period  from 
entrance  into  the  class  to  withdrawal  from  it,  as  shown  on  the 
official  records  of  the  Registrar. 

Duplicates  of  grades  and  certificates  will  be  later  mailed  to 
students  at  the  home  addresses  given  at  registration. 

TEACHERS'  POSITIONS 

Applications  from  educational  authorities  for  well-qualified 
teachers  have  been  received  in  such  numbers  at  the  College  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  organize  an  appointment  committee.  This 
committee  will  be  glad  to  have  well  qualified  teachers  who  are 
in  attendance  upon  the  Summer  Session  and  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege leave  their  applications  and  credentials  with  the  Chairman, 
Professor  C.  E.  Little. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  demand  in  the  South  for  manual  training  teachers, 
teachers  of  household  arts  (domestic  science  and  domestic  art), 
teachers  of  drawing,  teachers  of  music,  who  have  training  in 
public  school  methods  and  well-qualified  rural  teachers  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  initial  salaries  paid  such  teachers 
are  larger  and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  much  greater 
than  in  many  other  fields. 

To  teachers  from  the  North  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  South, 
the  Summer  Session  will  offer  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Southern  conditions,  and  to  get  in  touch 
with  educational  authorities  in  the  South. 


For   further   information   about  any   matter  connected   with 
the  Summer  Session,  address, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Session, 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Organization  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers 


THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

It  is  the  purpose  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  to 
divide  its  year  into  four  quarters,  each  of  about  twelve  weeks  in 
length — fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer.  The  summer  quarter 
this  year  will  run  for  only  six  weeks,  which  is  half  of  the  reg- 
ular quarter. 

UNIT  OF  WORK 

The  unit  of  work  is  the  "hour,"  which,  in  computing  credit, 
refers  to  one  hour  of  recitation  for  a  quarter  or  twelve  weeks. 

The  hour  is  organized  always  into  a  course,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject pursued  through  one  quarter,  generally  with  recitations  five 
times  a  week.  Each  such  course  would,  therefore,  receive  a 
credit  of  5  hours. 

Each  student  will  usually  carry  three  courses  each  quarter. 
The  normal  and  average  amount  of  work  will  thus  receive  15 
hours  of  credit  every  quarter,  or  45  hours  for  the  usual  college 
year  of  nine  months.  For  the  course  of  four  years  a  total  credit 
will,  therefore,  be  required,  amounting  to  180  hours. 

Comparison  with  other  systems  of  hours  and  credits  will  show 
that  three  such  hours  as  above  defined  equal  a  college  hour,  i.  e., 
a  subject  reciting  once  a  week  throughout  the  usual  college  year 
of  thirty-six  weeks.  One  and  a  half  such  quarter  hours  equal 
a  semester  hour,  i.  e.,  a  subject  reciting  one  hour  a  week  for 
half  the  college  year. 

During  the  Summer  Session  this  year  a  proportionate  amount 
of  credit  may  be  earned,  the  maximum  credit  being  limited  ac- 
cordingly to  71-2  hours. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Entrance  and  advanced  standing  are  administered  by  a  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance,  Prof.  C.  E.  Little,  Chairman.  Complete 
information  about  this  will  be  given  in  the  June,  19 14,  Bulletin 
of  the  College,  which  will  be  issued  in  May. 


The  New  Industrial  Arts  Building,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Snap  Shots  on  Peabody  Campus 


The  New  Household  Arts  Building,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 


View  of  Cumberland  River,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Looking  North 
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The  Hermitage — Home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Nashville 
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Carnegie  Library — Open  to  All  Summer 
Session  Students 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 


1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Candidates  for  undergraduate  degrees  must  (a)  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  College;  (b)  complete  three  quar- 
ters of  resident  work  of  college  grade;  (c)  attain  a  total  credit 
of  work  in  this  College  or  by  advanced  standing  equivalent  to 
180  hours.    Full  details  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  June,  19 14. 

2.  Master  of  Arts 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must  (a)  have  received 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  College,  or  some  other  approved 
institution;  (b)  must  complete  at  least  three  quarters  of  resident 
graduate  work  in  this  College;  (c)  must  successfully  com- 
plete at  least  fifteen  hours  in  a  major  subject,  and  ten  hours  in 
each  of  two  minor  subjects,  all  of  graduate  rank;  (d)  must  show 
special  aptitude  for  the  work  undertaken,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  departments  in  which  the  candidate's  major  and 
minors  are  taken.  Full  details  will  be  given  in  the  June,  19 14, 
Bulletin. 

3.  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Requirements  for  this  degree  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
sound  educational  policy  will  warrant. 


For  further  information  about  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  address 

President  Bruce  R.  Payne, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Courses  in  Detail 


Courses  numbered  less  than  ioo  may  be  credited  toward  the 
Bachelor's  degree  only.  Courses  numbered  from  ioo  to  199  may 
count  for  graduate  credit  by  special  arrangement  with  the  in- 
structor, provided  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  graduate 
standing  before  he  enters  the  class.  Every  such  student  is  re- 
quired to  do  special  outside  work  in  every  such  course. 

Courses  indicated  by  letters  may  not  be  credited  toward  de- 
grees, but  may,  in  some  instances,  be  used  for  entrance  credits. 
The  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  each  course  is  indicated  in 
connection  with  it.    For  definition  of  "hour"  see  page  32. 

The  recitation  hour  for  each  class  is  also  indicated.  Every 
class  recites  daily  unless  otherwise  noted. 

A  schedule  showing  the  room  for  each  class  will  be  given 
students  at  registration. 

The  authorities  of  the  Summer  Session  reserve  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  course  in  which  fewer  than  five  students  enroll. 
In  the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  course,  students  will  be  as- 
sisted to  obtain  similar  work  in  other  courses. 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Nature  Study,  Including  Bird  Study. — Planned  for  students  who 
wish  to  teach  this  subject  as  a  foundation  for  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
schools.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  acquaintance  with, 
and  interest  in,  the  common  objects  and  processes  in  nature  that  directly 
affect  human  life  and  interests.  Topics:  Economic  plants;  life  histories 
and  food  habits  of  some  harmful  and  beneficial  insects;  their  relation  to 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings ;  the  life  cycle,  habits,  and  economic 
importance  of  toads,  frogs,  snakes,  mice  and  squirrels ;  habits,  methods  of 
feeding,  and  importance  to  mankind  of  common  birds.  Field  work  and 
individual  problems. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Gowans.     8  :oo. 

2.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardening  for  Schools. — This  course  is 
planned  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  this  subject  in 
city  and  rural  schools,  or  to  supervise  such  work;  also  for  such  students 
as  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  vegetable  and  flower  gardening,  without 
intending  to  teach.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  in  a  comprehensive  form 
the  planning,  planting,  cultivating,  controlling  of  insect  enemies  and  plant 
diseases  of  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  Topics :  Various  methods  of 
propagation  of  vegetables  and  flowers ;  best  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  for  certain  seasons;  soil  requirements  for  successful  gardening; 
picking,  packing  and  marketing  of  vegetables  and  flowers ;  fall  and  winter 
gardens ;  making  and  caring  for  cold  frames  and  hot  beds ;  floral  planting 
about  the  home  and  school ;  the  school  window  box.  Practice  work  re- 
quired. 

Credit,  2*4  hours.    Miss  Gowans.    5:00. 
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3.  Elementary  Agriculture. — Open  to  students  who  desire  preparation 
for  teaching  or  supervising  agriculture  in  rural  schools;  also  for  students 
who  wish  to  acquire  the  fundamental  principles  of  crop  production  and 
care  of  farm  animals.  Topics :  Importance  of  seed  selection  in  crop 
production;  corn  judging;  testing  of  seeds  for  vitality;  conditions  for 
germination;  methods  of  handling  corn  and  seed  plot;  preparation  of 
soils  for  crop  growth ;  requirements  for  good  root  growth ;  soils  and  their 
characteristics;  principles  of  drainage  and  conservation  of  soil  moisture; 
importance  of  adding  humus,  with  special  reference  to  legume  crops; 
forms  of  lime  and  results  obtained  from  its  use;  rotation  of  crops;  most 
important  insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases;  methods^  of  control;  the 
corn  ear  worm;  the  cut  worm;  the  cotton  boll  weevil;  scale  insects; 
mildew;  smut;  potato  scab;  grafting  and  pruning;  attention  will  be  given 
to  stock  judging  and  other  studies  of  live  stock,  particularly  in  Section  2. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.  Miss  Gowans.  Section  1,  12:00.  Professor  Mor- 
rison, Section  2,  3  :oo. 

4.  Crop  Production. — The  different  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  given.  Characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  farm  crops,  such  as 
potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats ;  preparation  of  soil,  seeding,  cultiva- 
tion, harvesting,  and  marketing  of  crops ;  rotation  of  crops ;  the  varieties 
of  corn;  corn  judging;  the  selection  of  seed  corn.  Alfalfa  growing;  its 
importance  as  a  crop ;  its  characteristics ;  land  suitable  for  the  crop ;  pre- 
paratory treatment;  seed;  fertilizing;  liming;  time  of  cutting;  after  treat- 
ment; uses.  Forage  crops;  the  growth  and  use  of  forage  crops  for  the 
dairy,  such  as  fodder,  corn,  clovers,  tame  grass  crops,  millets,  cowpeas, 
soy  beans,  Canada  peas,  vetch,  kaffir  corn,  small  grains  for  hay;  rape; 
silage  crops;  summer  silage;  soiling  versus  pasturage;  pastures  and  their 
treatment. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.    Professor  Davis.    10  :oo. 

5.  Economics  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Management. — Choosing  a 
farm ;  location  and  situation ;  owning  and  renting ;  planning  and  replan- 
nig; labor;  types  of  farming  as  adapted  to  soil,  climate  and  markets; 
equipment;  intensive  vs.  extensive  agriculture;  types  of  markets;  methods 
of  marketing;  holding;  capital;  rural  credits;  credit  associations;  man- 
agement and  problems  of  the  orchardist,  the  stockman,  the  dairyman,  the 
one-crop  farmer,  the  market  gardener,  and  other  specialists.  Lectures 
with  occasional  field  trips. 

Credit,  2]/2  hours.     Professor  Morrison.    5:00. 

7.  Plant  Preparation  and  Fruit  Growing. — Propagation  by  seeds,  cut 
tings,  layerage,  budding  and  grafting;  principles  of  pruning.  Practical 
pomology;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  fruit  growing;  selection  of  soils 
and  subsoils ;  selection  of  a  site  for  an  orchard ;  selection  of  varieties ; 
ordering  trees;  treatment  of  trees  before  planting;  laying  out  of  orchards; 
setting  trees ;  fertilization ;  intercropping  in  orchards ;  systems  of  orchard 
management;  the  object  and  value  of  cover  crops;  how  to  pick,  pack,  and 
market  fruit ;  fruit  packages ;  storage  of  fruits.  Small  fruits ;  grapes, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  straw- 
berries. Soils ;  preparation  of  the  land ;  propagation ;  planting ;  cultiva- 
tion; fertilization;  pruning;  spraying;  picking  and  marketing;  varieties; 
insect  enemies  and  fungous  diseases.  Market  gardening;  selection  of  loca- 
tion ;  relative  importance  of  character  of  soil,  labor,  transportation,  and 
market  problems;  soils  best  adapted  for  market  gardening;  principles  of 
management  of  soils  for  the  production  of  vegetable  crops;  practical 
principles  and  suggestions  upon  the  growing  and  marketing  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  vegetable  crops,  including  peas,  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  spinach,  lettuce,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
rhubarb,  asparagus. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Professor  Davis.    9  :oo. 

8.  Insects  and  Diseases. — The  general  structures,  life  histories  and 
habits  of  insects;  the  principal  injurious  types  together  with  methods  of 
treatment  and  prevention;  forms  and  structures  of  economic  insects;  the 
best  methods  of  combating  them;  use  of  spray  materials  and  machinery; 
spraying  for  injurious  insects ;  solutions  for  spraying.  Under  the  diseases 
of  plants  the  following  topics  will  be  considered;  how  the  lower  forms  of 
plants  develop  and  become  distributed ;  fungous  diseases ;  principles  of 
prevention  and  control  of  forms  injurious  to  fruit  and  vegetables;  spray- 
ing. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Davis.    4:00. 

0.  Poultry  Husbandry. — Poultry  farming  in  all  its  branches ;  the  origin 
and  development  of  our  present  types  and  breeds  of  poultry;  poultry 
breeding  and  care  of  the  breeding  stock;  natural  and  artificial  incubation 
and  brooding;  the  principles  of  poultry  house  construction;  fencing  and 
yarding;  principles  and  practice  of  poultry  feeding;  egg  farming;  broiler 
raising;  roaster  and  capon  farming;  marketing  poultry  products;  sanita- 
tion, diseases,  and  parasites ;  the  raising  of  other  poultry,  such  as  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons.  Exercises  in  poultry  feed  mixing;  killing  and 
dry  picking  poultry ;  grading  and  packing  market  eggs,  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  prices.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work — several  trips  may  also  be 
arranged  to  nearby  poultry  plants  on  Saturdays. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Professor  Morrison.    4:00. 

10.  Soils  and  Fertilisers. — Origin  and  composition  of  soils;  classifica- 
tion of  soils;  properties  of  soils — chemical,  physical,  and  biological;  soil 
moisture;  treatment  of  soils.  Tillage,  irrigation,  animal  manures,  green 
manures,  lime  and  fertilizers;  sources  and  composition  of  fertilizers;  fer- 
tilizers for  different  soils;  fertilizers  for  different  crops;  problems  in- 
volved in  the  handling  and  mixing  of  fertilizers ;  removal  of  plant  food 
by  crops;  loss  of  plant  food  by  leaching  and  in  other  ways;  commercial 
fertilizers  and  permanent  agriculture;  theories  of  fertilizer  action. 

Credit,  2%  hours.    Professor  Davis.     12:00. 

Rural  Economics. — See  Economics. 
Rural  Sociology. — See  Sociology. 

ARCHITECTURE,  SCHOOL— See  Education 
ART— See  Drawing 

BIOLOGY 

1.  Zoology. — Students  selecting  this  course  should  be  of  sufficient 
maturity  to  do  the  work.  The  course  will  consist  of  a  general,  introductory 
view  of  the  subject,  including  text-book,  field  work,  laboratory  work, 
library  references  and  reports.  Topics:  Where  animals  are  found  and 
why ;  principal  kinds  of  animals  founds  on  the  earth ;  how  we  may  learn 
to  know  animals ;  what  animals  must  do ;  the  measure  of  success  among 
animals ;  how  animals  have  become  adapted  to  their  surroundings ;  the 
history  of  the  individual  from  the  egg  to  maturity;  general  evolution  of 
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animal  life  on  the  earth ;  influence  of  animals  on  human  life ;  man's  influ- 
ence on  animals ;  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  of  animals — the  great 
discoveries ;  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching  zoology,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  apply  these  principles  in  practice.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Galloway  and  Mr.  Yoe.     3  :oo  to  5  :oo. 

2.  Teaching  of  Biology  in  the  High  Schools. — For  teachers  of  biology 
in  high  schools,  or  for  students  preparing  to  teach  this  subject.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  is  pre-supposed.  Topics:  relation  of  the  life 
sciences  to  other  subjects;  educational  value  of  the  life  sciences — direct 
and  indirect;  the  scientific  method  and  its  application  to  the  teaching  of 
biology;  history  and  criticising  methods  used  in  teaching  biology;  tests 
of  efficiency;  the  particular  values  of  library,  classroom,  field  and  labor- 
atory for  the  high  school  course;  teaching  value  of  economic  aspects — 
agriculture,  home  economics,  etc. ;  outlines  of  courses  suitable  for  secondary 
education ;  the  library — the  selection  and  use  of  books,  periodicals,  etc. ; 
the  field — how  to  utilize  the  outdoors,  how  to  conduct  excursions;  the 
laboratory — its  equipment,  how  to  arrange  and  use  it;  illustrative  mater- 
ials— suggestions  for  making  and  purchase;  demonstrations  of  practical 
methods  of  work. 

Credit,  2lA  hours.     Professor  Galloway.     10:00. 

102.^  Heredity  and  Eugenics. — The  equivalent  of  the  course  in  zoology, 
either  in  precedent  courses  or  in  maturity,  is  a  prerequisite  of  this  course. 
Topics:  The  development  of  life;  how  organisms  improve;  the  part 
played  by  environment;  the  reasons  organisms  vary;  how  organisms 
inherit ;  what  they  may  inherit ;  some  of  the  laws  of  inheritance ;  Galton's 
studies ;  Mendel's  studies,  etc. ;  reproduction  and  sex ;  heredity  and  sex ; 
plant  and  animal  breeding — facts  and  principles;  applications  of  these 
data  to  mankind;  facts  of  human  inheritance;  mental  and  moral  factors 
in  relation  to  inheritance ;  conservation  of  human  qualities ;  elimination 
of  undesirable  qualities;  limitations  in  the  application  of  the  biological 
discoveries  to  mankind;  the  reasonable  educational  program  in  respect 
to  sex,  heredity,  and  eugenics. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Professor  Galloway.     12:00. 

4.  Field  Botany. — Intended  to  help  the  student  to  know  and  name 
the  native  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  as  they  grow ;  their  classi- 
fication in  families  and  natural  orders,  together  with  some  knowledge  of 
their  economic  and!  decorative  uses.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  non- 
flowering  plants  found  common  in  the  region.  The  course  is,  in  a  degree, 
ecological  in  nature,  taking  note  of  the  natural  moisture,  light  and  soil 
relations,  pollination,  dissemination  and  plant  societies,  so  far  as  time  will 
permit.  Daily  excursions  will  be  made,  avoiding  conflict  with  other  courses 
so  far  as  possible.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  practice  in  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  material  for  class  use  and  for  discussions  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  botany  in  grammar  grades  and  secondary 
schools.    It  will  be  broad  and  pliable  enough  to  suit  a  variety  of  needs. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.  Professor  Chambers.  Section  1,  4:00;  Section  2, 
5:00. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry — Short  Course. — Open  only  to  those  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  chemistry.     The  purpose  is  to  give  a  brief  survey  of 
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inorganic  chemistry.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  review  course  for  those  who 
have  had  some  experience  in  chemistry.  Laboratory  work  not  less  than 
two  hours  a  day.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Credit,  2.y2  hours.  Professor  Hollinshead  and  Mr.  Cude.  Lecture, 
12:00;  laboratory,  9:00  to  11:00. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Open  to  all  students.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  elementary  laws  of  chemistry,  and  to  make 
him  familiar  with  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  of  their  compounds. 
Laboratory  work  in  general  chemistry  not  less  than  two  hours  a  day. 
Laboratory  fee,  $8.00. 

Credit,  5  to  7^  hours.  Professor  Hollinshead  and  Mr.  Cude.  Lec- 
tures, 8  :oo  and  9  :oo ;  laboratory,  3  :oo  to  5  :oo. 

Organic  Chemistry  with  Reference  to  the  Household. — See  Household 

Arts. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. —  (Lectures).  A  beginning  course,  open  to 
students  who  are  well  prepared  in  general  chemistry.  The  chemistry  of 
analytical  reactions  is  taken  up  and  some  attention  is  given  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions.  (Laboratory).  This  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  course  and  accompanies  the  lectures.  Students  will  be 
taught  standard  methods  in  the  analysis  for  cations  and  anions,  following 
which  each  student  will  be  required  to  analyze  a  number  of  unknowns. 
The  study  of  certain  insolubles  will  be  taken  up  toward  the  end  of  the 
course.     Laboratory  fee,  $6.50. 

Credit,  5  hours.     Mr.  Moseley.     3  :oo  to  6  :oo. 

4.  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  the  High  Schools. — A  course  designed 
for  teachers  of  chemistry  or  for  those  preparing  to  teach.  The  course  pre- 
supposes a  thorough  knowledge  of  general  chemistry  and  involves  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  choice 
of  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to  elementary 
courses.  Topics :  The  purpose  of  the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  high 
school ;  place  of  the  modern  theories  of  chemistry  in  high  school  courses ; 
place  of  industrial  application  of  chemistry ;  place  of  quantitative  methods 
in  lecture  demonstration  and  laboratory  work;  effective  lecture  table 
experiments ;  equipment  of  lecture  room,  and  use  of  lantern  in  illus  - 
trating;  equipment  of  laboratory  and  where  obtained  most  economically; 
the  best  reference  works  for  the  library,  etc.  Second  fifteen  days  of  reci- 
tations.    See  also  Physics  1. 

Credit,  1^  hours.     Mr.  Moseley.     12:00. 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

A.  Review  Course  in  First-year  Latin  for  Teachers. — Mastery  of 
forms  in  the  five  declensions  and  the  four  conjugations,  together  with 
inflections  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  adverbs;  vocabulary  of  about 
900  words;  fundamental  syntax  of  words  and  of  clauses;  simple  sen- 
tence structure ;  pronunciation ;  writing  of  English  into  Latin. 

Professor  Little  and  assistant.    8:00. 

B.  Review  Course  in  Caesar  for  Teachers. — Careful  pronouncing  and 
reading  of  text  to  illustrate  the  guiding  clews  from  word  to  word  and 
clause  to  clause ;  sentence  structure  and  word  order ;  a  very  brief  outline 
of  essentials  of  indirect  discourse ;  geography  of  Gaul ;  Roman  military 
system;  personality  and  career  of  Caesar;  writing  of  English  into  Latin. 

Professor  Leiper.    9:00. 
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C.  Review  Course  in  Cicero  for  Teachers. — Typical  structure  of 
Roman  oration ;  Roman  government  and  law ;  Cicero's  career  as  politician 
and  patriot;  writing  of  English  into  Latin.     See  History  2. 

Professor  Little.    4:00. 

D.  Review  Course  in  Vergil  for  Teachers. — Roman  epic  poetry;  Ver- 
gil's purposes  in  the  Aeneid;  the  forms  of  art  into  which  he  wrought  his 
ideas ;  Roman  mythology  and  religion ;  the  Augustan  age ;  a  careful  study 
of  the  dactylic  hexameter  will  be  made,  with  constant  practice  in  rhyth- 
mical reading  of  the  text.  There  will  be  exercises  in  prose  composition 
and  assigned  readings  from  standard  works  on  Vergil  and  his  writings. 

Credit,  2^  hours,  if  not  used  for  entrance.     Professor  Leiper.     12:00. 

1.  Livy. — Selections  equivalent  to  the  usual  course  of  a  college  half 
3rear  will  be  read.  The  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  had  at 
least  four  years  of  high  school  training  in  Latin.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  character,  sources,  and  value  of  Livy's  history;  to  the  syntax 
and  style  of  his  language;  and  certain  topics  will  be  fully  presented  as 
they  grow  out  of  the  portions  of  text  to  be  read.  The  peculiarities  of 
Livy's  usage,  his  fondness  for  particular  modes  of  expression  and  the 
rich  variety  of  his  style  will  be  adequately  considered.  Exercises  in  prose 
composition  will  be  required. 

Credit,  2j^  hours.     Professor  Leiper.    3  :oo. 

102.  Catullus;  Horace,  Odes. — A  course  in  lyric  poetry.  Study  of  the 
various  Latin  meters  and  the  lyric  moods  of  these  two  masters;  their 
temperament  as  related  to  their  art,  their  personality  as  related  to  their 
age ;  constant  comparison  with  the  themes  and  treatment  of  representative 
English  lyrics. 

Credit,  2]/2  hours.     Professor  Little.    3  :oo. 

4.  The  Elements  of  the  Greek  Language. — The  class  will  meet  for 
two  periods  daily  and  will  cover  the  ground  generally  gone  over  in  the 
first  year's  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 

Credit,  5  hours.     Professor  Tolman  and  assistant.     8:00  and  12:00. 

8.    Homer. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Iliad.     Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  Homeric  Prosody  and  the  Homeric  Dialect. 
Credit,  2x/2  hours.    Professor  Tolman.    3  :oo. 

6.  Greek  Literature. — Dramatic  Poetry  in  Translation.  This  course  is 
intended  for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  but 
desire  to  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and 
feeling.  Several  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  drama  will  be  read. 
Lectures  and  discussions  on  Translating  as  an  Art,  Greek  Religion,  Greek 
Life,  Scenic  Antiquities,  Literary  Style,  and  Moral  Teachings.    See  English. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Professor  .Tolman.    9:00. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Greek. — This  course  is  intended  for  teachers,  and 
will  embrace  lectures  and  discussions  on  methods  of  instruction,  the 
conducting  of  recitations,  the  beginner's  work,  problems  connected  with 
the  authors  read,  interpretation  and  translating,  prose  composition,  pros- 
ody, etc. 

Credit,  1  hour.     Professor  Tolman.    Tues.,  Thurs.,  10:00. 
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7.  The  Teaching  of  Latin. — A  systematic  treatment,  with  concrete 
demonstration  of  the  questions  involved  in  good  Latin  teaching  during 
each  of  the  four  years  of  the  usual  high  school  course;  specific  problems 
connected  with  teaching  beginners,  and  the  proper  emphasis  on  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil;  standards  of  judging  suitable 
text-book  for  the  different  years  and  authors ;  special  methods  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  education  and  the  history  of  classical  teaching;  the  so- 
called  Direct  Method.  Varying  emphasis  on  grammar,  philology,  archae- 
ology, politics,  art,  private  life,  etc. ;  maps,  models,  pictures,  slides  and 
various  helps  for  the  Latin  class  room;  a  suggested  list  of  reference  books 
for  high  schools  with  small  library. 

Credit,  1^  hours.     Professors  Little  and  Leiper.    M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00. 

Note. — Courses  3  and  7  should  be  taken  concurrently,  but  either  may 
be  taken  alone. 

100.  Critical  Study  of  the  Iliad. — Rapid  reading.  The  development 
of  Epic  Poetry.  The  Origin  and  Transmission  of  the  Poem.  Homeric 
Philology.     Homeric  Archaeology. 

Credit,  2JA  hours.     Professor  Tolman.    4:00. 
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1.  Public  School  Drawing  for  Grades  One  to  Four. — A  course  for 
grade  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  greater  efficiency  in 
the  teaching  of  drawing  and  handicraft  in  the  primary  grades.  The  course 
is  planned  to  prepare  teachers  not  only  to  co-operate  more  intelligently 
with  the  supervisor  but  to  equip  them  to  teach  drawing  successfully  where 
there  is  no  supervisor.  This  course  includes  brush  work,  the  use  of 
colored  crayons,  drawing  from  plant  forms  and  common  objects,  color 
study,  simple  applied  design,  booklet  making,  and  work  appropriate  to  the 
annual  festivals  and  holidays. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Mrs.  Eldred.     Section  1,  12  :oo.     Section  2,  3  :oo. 

2.  Public  School  Drawing  and  Its  Supervision. — Open  to  supervisors 
or  special  teachers  of  drawing,  or  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  pro- 
fession. This  course  is  based  upon  the  work  included  in  representative 
courses  of  study  for  public  school  drawing  and  discusses  the  purpose  of 
and  the  essential  principles  upon  which  such  work  is  based.  It  also  dis- 
cusses classroom  methods  of  supervision,  suggests  outlines,  and  compares 
courses  of  study  as  outlined  for  various  representative  schools.  Tech- 
nical expression  with  crayon,  pencil  and  water  color  and  certain  problems 
in  design  and  construction  will  be  part  of  the  daily  work  of  this  class. 

Credit,  2^/2  hours.    Mrs.  Eldred.     10:00. 

3.  Public  School  Drawing,  Grades  Five  to  Eight. — Open  to  grade 
teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  special  work  in  these  grades, 
or  to  supervisors  especially  interested  in  these  grades.  The  course  is 
planned  to  cover  the  work  for  these  grades  in  an  elementary  way  this 
summer.  In  the  Summer  Session  of  1915  there  will  be  an  advanced  course 
given  in  drawing  for  these  grades.  Topics:  Advanced  cut  paper  work; 
use  of  the  stencil  and  crayon ;  simple  charcoal  work ;  and  elementary  free 
brush  work. 

Credit,  2T/2  hours.     Miss  Humphreys.     12  :oo. 
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4.  Drawing  for  One-Teacher  Schools.— Open  to  teachers  of  such 
schools.  The  course  will  take  up  selected  portions  of  the  work  given  in 
the  courses  for  Grades  One  to  Four  and  Five  to  Eight.  But  it  will  be 
adapted  to  work  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  such  schools  and  with 
the  materials  available  there.  Correlation  of  the  drawing  and  art  with 
the  other  school  subjects  will  be  emphasized. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.     Miss  Humphreys.    9:00. 

5.  Blackboard  Drawing. — Open  to  grade  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
drawing.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  skill  in  the  use  of  the  chalk 
and  blackboard,  so  that  teachers  may  make  more  effective  use  of  this 
important  medium  of  expression  in  the  schoolroom.  Topics :  Perspective 
of  common  objects;  plant  drawing;  animal  drawing;  tree  drawing; 
landscape  composition;  drawings  appropriate  to  the  various  seasons, 
months  and  holidays;  sketching  from  memory;  sketching  from  photo- 
graphs; figure  sketching;  illustration  of  stories. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Mr.  Warner.    3  :oo. 

6.  Public  School  Drawing  for  High  Schools. — Open  to  teachers  of 
drawing  and  art  in  high  schools.  This  will  be  an  elementary  course  which 
will  in  the  summer  of  1915  be  followed  by  an  advanced  course  in  drawing 
for  high  schools.  Topics:  Practical  problems  in  design;  charcoal  and 
full  color  work;  advanced  perspective;  simple  illustration,  and  the  use  of 
the  wood  block. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Humphreys.    3:00. 

7.  Elements  of  Design. — An  introductory  course,  based  upon  the  more 
important  laws  of  design,  with  applications  to  be  worked  out  in  various 
mediums.  Topics :  Meaning,  importance,  and  origin  of  design ;  rhythm, 
balance,  harmony;  borders^  surface  patterns;  designs  for  the  square, 
tiiangle,  circle,  etc.;  conventionalization  of  plant  and  animal  forms;  color 
analysis;  color  harmonies;  use  of  water  colors  and  crayons;  stenciling, 
wood  block  printing.    Materials  cost  about  $1.00. 

Credit,  2JA  hours.     Mr.  Warner.    4:00. 

8.  Applied  Design,  Open  Course. — Students  from  other  departments 
may  enter  this  course  at  any  time,  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  give  individual  instruction  to  those  who  come 
with  problems  in  design  from  the  fields  of  Manual  Training  and  House- 
hold Arts.  Problems  will  be  analyzed  from  the  viewpoints  of  utility;  con- 
struction; limitations  of  material  and  processes;  beauty;  refinement  of 
proportion;  color;  ornamentation.  The  suggestions  offered  will  be  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  the  elements  of  beauty  into  the  designs  through  pleas- 
ing proportions  and  appropriate  decoration. 

No  credit.     Mr.  Warner.     5  :oo. 

0.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Designed  to  give  instruction  which  will 
enable  students  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  use  of  instruments,  drawing 
board,  T-square,  and  triangles ;  acquaintance  with  elementary  geometric 
construction,  graphic  solution  of  problems^  orthographic  projection  and 
development;  practical  applications  of  drawing  in  shop  work;  speed  and 
neatness  in  lettering;  the  ability  to  make  and  read  simple  working  draw- 
ings, tracing  and  blueprinting ;_  information  relative  to  trend  of  modern 
methods  of  drafting  room  practice.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  drill  upon  the  fundamentals  of  drafting  practice  and  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  definite  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Mr.  McKinney.     10-11  and  12-1. 
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ECONOMICS 

1.  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — Open  to  junior  and  senior 
college  students,  but  sophomores  and  experienced  teachers  may  be  admitted 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give 
those  beginning  the  study  of  economics  a  thorough  drill  in  the  principles 
of  the  subject.  In  the  study  of  present-day  problems,  underlying  principles 
and  laws  are  emphasized,  rather  than  methods  of  reform.  Topics :  The 
rise  of  modern  industry;  industrial  expansion  in  the  United  States;  pro- 
duction of  wealth;  consumption  of  wealth;  distribution  of  wealth — rent, 
wages,  interest,  profits ;  money  and  the  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States;  credit  and  banking;  tariff  question;  the  railroad  problem  in  the 
United  States;  the  trust  problem;  the  present  tax  system  of  the  United 
States ;  the  labor  movement ;  social  insurance ;  socialism. 

Credit,  2V2   hours.     Professor  Dyer.    8:00. 

2.  Elements  of  Rural  Economics. — Open  to  all  students  preparing  for 
leadership  in  rural  communities.  Designed  as  an  introductory  course  to 
draw  attention  to  the  various  rural  economic  problems  which  should  be 
studied.  Topics :  Economic  principles  underlying  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  and  those  institutions  upon  which  his  economic  success  depends ; 
ptoduction  and  distribution  of  agricultural  wealth;  means  of  exchange 
and  methods  of  marketing;  determination  of  prices  of  goods  bought  and 
sold  by  the  rural  population;  problems  of  speculation;  problems  of  land 
tenure  and  land  values ;  rural  taxation ;  farmers'  organizations ;  the  farmer 
and  legislation ;  the  maintenance  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  status 
of  the  farmer ;  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  State ;  the  various  phases 
of  business  organization  of  agriculture  abroad ;  principal  aspects  and 
tendencies  of  co-operation  in  the  United  States ;  principles  underlying  suc- 
cessful co-operative  endeavor  among  farmers ;  working  plans  for  co-opera- 
tive associations. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Professor  Coulter.    9:00. 

101.  Present  Day  Economic  Problems  in  the  South. — Open  to  students 
who  have  had  a  preliminary  course  in  the  elements  of  economics  and  all 
who  have  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  their  study  of 
modern  economic  questions.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  up  to  date  and  analyze 
the  present  status  of  pressing  economic  problems,  and  thus  to  train  the 
student  for  leadership.  Topics :  All  phases  of  taxation  and  revenue  sys- 
tems, with  special  reference  to  the  provisions  for  education ;  money,  credit 
and  banking  problems;  questions  related  to  monopolies,  trusts  and  com- 
binations; labor  problems;  transportation  and  commerce;  insurance  and 
socialism.     Parallel  readings. 

Credit,  2l/>  hours.     Professor  Coulter.     12  :oo. 

EDUCATION 


Educational  Psychology — See  Psychology 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

10.  History  of  Education— (History  and  Development  of  the  Public 
School). — A  knowledge  of  medieval  and  modern  history  is  pre-supposed. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  our  public  school  system  of  to- 
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day  came  into  existence,  and  its  relation  to  social  needs.  Topics :  Purpose 
of  the  school  in  history;  what  society  has  demanded  of  the  school  in  his- 
tory; how  educational  practice  has  changed  as  society's  demands  have 
changed;  how  the  content  has  changed  as  the  purpose  and  demands  of 
society  have  changed ;  to  what  extent  the  school  of  to-day  reflects  the  life 
of  the  people  of  to-day. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Professor  E.  C.  Brooks.    8:00. 

in.  History  of  Education  in  the  Ancient  Period. — Open  to  those  who 
have  had  an  elementary  course  in  psychology  and  at  least  a  high  school 
course  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  period.  Designed  to  help  the  student 
of  educational  problems  find  a  genuine  historical  basis  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  educational  conditions  of  the  present.  Topics :  Education 
in  the  "folkways"  of  the  primitive  world;  typical  examples  of  primitive 
folkway  life;  examples  of  reconstructed  folkways  in  the  ancient  world; 
the  "Oriental"  type  of  education;  the  development  of  Greek  "folkways"; 
when  "folkways"  break  down;  the  proposals  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle; the  influence  of  Platonic  speculation;  the  "first  great  empire  of  the 
intellect" ;  the  protest  of  Christianity  against  intellectualism  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world;  the  barbarian;  the  medieval  conception  of  the  world,  and 
the  corresponding  ideal  of  education ;  the  world's  debt  to  medievalism 
and  protest  against  it;  the  present-day  significance  of  these  elements. 

Credit,  2T/2  hours.     Professor  Hart.    4  :oo. 

15.  Principles  of  Education ;  the  Course  of  Study. — For  teachers  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  and  successful  teaching 
experience,  who  are  interested  in  making  the  school  serve  the  community. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  course  of 
study  and  to  show  the  influence  of  conditions  on  it.  Topics :  How  the 
educational  content  reflects  the  purpose  of  the  school  in  history;  reason 
for  our  present  programme  of  studies ;  how  it  is  being  influenced  by  social 
and  economic  conditions;  how  the  subjects  are  distributed  through  the 
organization ;  effect  of  educational  psychology  on  the  course  of  study. 

Credit,  2XA  hours.     Professor  E.  C.  Brooks.     12:00. 

16.  Principles  of  Education;  School  Organisation. — For  teachers  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  and  successful  teaching 
experience,  who  are  interested  in  making  the  school  serve  the  community. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  present-day 
organization  of  the  school  system,  and  to  examine  into  its  good  and  bad 
points.  Topics:  How  we  acquired  our  present  organization;  the  aims 
of  different  organizations ;  comparison  of  educational  practice  with  educa- 
tional ideal;  effect  of  the  organization  on  the  development  of  the  child; 
how  the  organization  recognizes  unequal  abilities  in  children;  how  the 
organization  is  affected  by  the  course  of  study. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Professor  E.  C.  Brooks.    3:00. 

117.  Social  Aspects  of  Education. — Open  to  those  who  have  had  at 
least  elementary  work  in  psychology  and  sociology;  especially  intended 
for  teachers  and  leaders  in  community  development.  Topics :  The  social 
relationships  of  the  child — the  general  nature  of  social  life,  the  spon- 
taneous social  life  of  children,  the  social  life  of  the  school,  the  child's  part 
in  the  control  of  the  school,  the  personal  element  in  the  school  life,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  that  stimulates  learning;  the  social  nature  of  the 
learning  process — the  community  as  the  real  educational  instrument,  the 
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economic  elements  in  the  life  of  the  community,  civic  elements  in  the  life 
of  the  community,  moral  education  that  comes  from  the  community,  the 
school  that  meets  community  needs,  and  the  interrelationships  of  the  school 
and  the  community. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Professor  Hart.     10:00. 

Kindergarten  Education 

A.  Model  Kindergarten. — Conducted  for  the  observation  of  all  in- 
terested. 

Misses  Smith,  Julian,  and  Proal.    8:30-11:00. 

20.  Educational  Play. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  kindergarten 
training  or  kindergarten  experience.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  the  meaning 
of  educational  play  and  show  its  significance  in  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  children  of  kindergarten  and  primary  grade.  Topics : 
Aims  in  education;  attainment  of  knowledge  versus  development  of  rea- 
soning; methods  that  have  been  used  in  the  process  of  the  development  of 
the  kindergarten;  criticism  of  these  methods;  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr. 
McMurry's  standards  for  judging  the  curriculum;  development  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  race  and  in  the  individual ;  the  form  of  play  that  aids  in  the 
development  of  reasoning;   materials  for  this  play. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Miss  Smith.     12:00. 

21.  Plays  and  Games  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary. — A  study  of  the 
development  of  games.  Topics:  The  spontaneous  activities  of  children; 
rhythmic  and  dramatic  games;  the  formal  games. 

Credit,  2XA  hours.    Miss  Julian.     5:00. 

22.  Constructive  Kindergarten  Work. — Practical  application  is  made 
of  the  theories  presented  in  educational  play.  These  are  worked  out  experi- 
mentally with  building  blocks  and  plastic  materials  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  that  naturally  employed  by  kindergarten  and  primary  children 
in  their  constructions. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Miss  Smith.     3:00. 

23.  Literature  and  Story-Telling  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades. — A  study  and  classification  of  the  different  types  of  stories  accord- 
ing to  their  fitness  for  various  ages  and  purposes.  Practice  in  story-telling. 
Adaptation  and  selection  of  a  graded  list  of  stories. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Miss  Julian.    4:00. 

Elementary  Education 

24.  Primary  Methods. — For  teachers  of  primary  grades,  and  these 
preparing  to  teach.  The  purpose  is  to  give  suggestions  plans  and  methods 
that  meet  the  immediate  need  of  primary  teachers.  Topics :  Group 
organizations  and  the  management  of  primary  situations;  seat  work 
and  its  relation  to  good  study  habits;  organized  seat  work;  planning 
language  lessons  for  the  children's  needs;  reading — its  relation  to  good 
study  habits;  methods  of  teaching  spelling;  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in 
relation  to  central  problems ;  elements  of  a  good  recitation ;  making  of 
lesson  plans;  making  of  a  primary  program;  choice  of  subject  matter  for 
primary  grades;  contribution  of  the  kindergarten  to  primary  grades; 
analysis  and  discussion  of  typical  lessons  in  geography,  history,  nature 
study,  reading,  arithmetic,  hygiene. 

Credit,  2]/2  hours.    Miss  Dietz.    9:00. 
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25.  Supervision  of  Primary  Instruction. — Open  only  to  students  who 
have  had  successful  teaching  experience  and  normal  school  training. 
Intended  for  primary  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  of  advanced 
standing  preparing  for  supervision.  It  purposes  to  give  practical  help, 
through  a  consideration  of  the  essential  elements  of  good  teaching  in 
relation  to  the  essential  elements  of  good  supervision.  Topics :  Means 
employed  in  constructive  supervision;  the  conduct  of  grade  meetings, 
group  conferences  and  individual  work;  statement  and  analysis  of  definite 
problems;  typical  lessons  for  primary  grades;  how  to  judge  a  classroom 
situation ;  reconstruction  of  lessons — a  necessary  element  of  criticism ; 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  group  organization;  correct  study 
habits — analysis  of  various  lessons ;  primary  curriculum  and  specific  needs 
of  the  children;  the  kindergarten;  selection  of  primary  material  and 
equipment. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.    Miss  Dietz.    Section  1,  8:00.    Section  2,  10:00. 

26.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  for  Grade  Teachers. — (Includ- 
ing general  and  special  method  in  elementary  work.)  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  graded  work.  Topics :  Organization  of 
schoolroom  conditions;  the  planning  of  a  program  for  day  and  week; 
planning  of  lessons ;  illustrative  lessons  in  reading,  history,  language, 
geography,  etc. ;  class  instruction  and  individual  instruction ;  uses  of  the 
text-book,  reference  books,  etc. ;  conflicting  elements  in  teaching ;  how 
time  is  wasted ;  mistakes-  of  teachers ;  how  to  supervise,  criticise  and  help 
teachers. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.    Professor  McMurry.     10:00. 

27.  Methods  for  Grammar  Grade  Subjects. — This  course  is  designed 
to  be  of  practical  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  grammar 
school  subjects.  It  is  open  also  to  students  preparing  to  teach.  Topics: 
The  foundation  of  method — principles  versus  devices ;  the  principle  of 
self-activity ;  the  principle  of  direction ;  the  order  of  direction ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  apperception ;  from  concrete  to  abstract ;  the  principle  of  attention 
and  interest;  habit  forming  as  the  end  of  education;  the  application  of 
these  principle  to  spelling,  reading,  geography,  grammar,  composition  and 
arithmetic. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Superintendent  Horn.    9:00. 

28.  City  School  Supervision. — Designed  for  principals,  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  students  fitting  themselves  for  supervisory  work. 
Students  taking  it  should  have  at  least  junior  standing,  or  three  years 
of  experience  in  actual  teaching  or  school  supervision.  The  object  is  to 
assist  supervisors  to  help  teachers  to  do  better  teaching.  Topics :  The 
general  nature  of  supervision  as  applied  to  city  schools;  qualifications 
needed  by  a  supervisor  of  city  school  work;  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers — training  in  service,  promotion  of  teachers,  team  play  in  the 
teaching  staff;  betterment  of  the  teaching  processes  with  attention  to  the 
course  of  study,  methods  of  supervision,  methods  of  teaching,  and  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  teaching  pupils  as  individuals. 

Credit,  2^/2  hours.     Superintendent  Horn.     10:00. 

126.  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — Open  to  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  experienced  teachers.  Topics:  Present  merits  and 
faults  of  our  course  of  study;  historical  development  of  the  present 
course ;  variety  and  contrariety  in  the  present  courses ;  need  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  basis  of  organization ;  constituent  elements ;  eliminations ;  cor- 
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relation  and  mutual  support  and  interrelation  of  studies ;  contradictory  or 
contrasted  elements  in  the  course;  continuity  of  thought  development 
throughout  the  eight  years — how  maintain  this  continuity?  Adjustment 
to  the  needs  of  children ;  practical  means  for  working  out  a  good  course. 
Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  McMurry.    9:00. 

Secondary  Education 

130.  The  Conduct  of  the  Recitation  in  the  Secondary  School. — De- 
signed for  high  school  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  such  work.  The  purpose  is  to  study  in  a  critical  way,  exist 
ing  classroom  procedure,  and  in  the  light  of  modern  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  means  of  improvement  of  instruction.  Topics:  Traditional 
elements  in  present  high  school  teaching;  modern  investigations  bearing 
upon  high  school  methods;  relation  of  methods  to  aims;  the  application 
of  investigation  on  the  following  subjects  to  the  recitation — the  question, 
sources  of  material,  the  assignment,  teaching  to  study,  pupil  reporting, 
drill  and  practice  lessons,  reviews,  examinations.  Use  will  be  made  of 
lessons  reported  stenographically. 

Credit,  2]/2  hours.     Professor  Russell.    4:00. 

131.  High  School  Problems. — Designed  for  principals,  supervisors,  or 
superintendents  responsible  for  the  organization  and  management  of  high 
school.  The  purpose  is  to  consider  certain  practical  problems  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  secondary  school  in  the  light  of  modern  investigation 
and  practice.  Topics :  Problems  of  articulation — with  the  elementary 
school,  the  college,  the  community  activities ;  problems  of  the  curriculum — 
traditional  elements  in  the  curriculum — standards  for  the  selection  of  a 
curriculum — new  subjeots — economics,  community  activities,  commercial 
work,  agriculture,  manual  training,  vocational  work,  vocational  guidance — 
reorganization  of  traditional  subjects — variations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  curriculum — problems  of  election  and  selection  by  pupils.  As  effort 
will  be  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  class  mem- 
bers, it  is  suggested  that  students  bring  with  them  material  bearing  upon 
their  home  situation. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Russell.    9:00. 

Rural  Education 

35.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  for  Rural  Schools. — Designed  to 
help  country  teachers  meet  the  daily  problems  of  the  classroom  and  com- 
munity. Topics :  Country  schools  for  country  children ;  special  advan- 
tages and  difficulties  of  the  country  school ;  a  course  of  study  based  on 
rural  activities;  the  Winthrop  Farm  School;  grading  and  classification; 
the  daily  program;  devices  for  saving  time;  special  methods  and  devices 
for  teaching;  classroom  management;  overcoming  the  special  difficulties 
in  attendance;  using  the  school  library;  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  com- 
munity work;  social  meetings;  entertainments;  night  schools  for  adults; 
the  school  improvement  association;  comparative  study  of  rural  schools 
in  other  countries. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.    Professor  Tate.    8:00. 

36.  Rural  School  Supervision. — Designed  especially  for  county  super- 
intendents, rural  school  supervisors,  traveling  special  teachers,  and  prin- 
cipals of  larger  country  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  a  conception 
of  the  possibilities  of  rural  school  supervision  which  will  give  the  super- 
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visor  fresh  enthusiasm  and  added  efficiency.  Topics :  Functions  of  various 
supervisory  officers — the  county  superintendent,  the  supervisory  teacher, 
supervisors  of  special  subjects,  agricultural  club  organizers,  supervisors  of 
home  arts,  etc. ;  characteristics  of  the  good  supervisor ;  course  of  study 
for  the  country  school;  adapting  the  course  to  special  local  conditions; 
the  rural  school  plant ;  purposes  and  methods  of  school  visitation ;  meas- 
uring the  efficiency  of  country  schools;  the  county  school  survey;  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  Corn  Gub;  a  Canning  Club;  a  Homekeepers' 
Club;  a  county  school  Fair;  a  county  school  Field  Day;  a  county  school 
Commencement;  the  country  Library;  teacher  training — the  High  School 
training  course,  the  Teachers'  Association,  the  County  Institute;  com- 
munity organization;  schools  for  adult  illiterates;  a  comparative  study  of 
rural  supervision  methods  in  other  countries. 
Credit,  23^  hours.     Professor  Tate.    9:00. 

School  Administration 

145.  City  School  Administration. — Open  to  all  city  or  town  superin- 
tendents or  principals,  and  to  those  preparing  for  superintendency.  The 
course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  in  city  school  systems.  Topics :  The  superin- 
tendent as  an  administrator — relation  to  Board,  finances,  and  business 
affairs ;  the  superintendent  as  an  inspector — measuring  the  efficiency  of  his 
teaching  staff,  plant,  course  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  etc. ;  the  teacher 
as  a  supervisor — the  organization  of  the  teaching  corps,  children,  and 
plant  so  that  actual  supervision  may  be  effective.  A  good  parallel  course 
for  students  in  this  course  will  be  Education  27.  In  the  summer  of  1915 
an  advanced  course  in  Administration  on  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of 
School  Systems  will  be  given.  It  will  be  open  to  students  who  have  had 
this  course. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Professor  Alexander.    3:00. 

148.  County  School  Administration. — Open  to  county  superintendents 
and  those  preparing  for  county  superintendency.  The  course  aims  to 
present  through  the  study  of  school  laws  and  reports  the  most  effective 
ways  of  utilizing  the  county  unit  in  educational  work.  Topics :  The 
great  possibility  of  the  county  unit  in  the  South  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  the  county  as  related  to  the  State  in  educational  administration*; 
the  finances  of  schools  within  a  county;  county  organization,  including  the 
Board  of  Education,  county  superintendent  and  his  assistants ;  the  office  of 
county  superintendent — how  it  has  been  made  effective  on  the  adminis- 
trative side  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  For  students  in  this  course  a 
good  parallel  course  is  Education  36.  In  the  summer  of  1915  an  advanced 
course  in  Administration  on  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of  School  Systems 
will  be  given.    It  will  be  open  to  students  who  have  had  this  course. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Alexander.    8:00. 

School  Architecture  and  Hygiene 

40.  The  Rural  Schoolhouse  and  Its  Environment. — Open  to  all  adults 
who  are  striving  directly  or  indirectly  to  aid  in  bettering  physical  and  edu- 
cational conditions  in  country  schools.  Designed  especially  to  serve  rural 
school  teachers  and  county  superintendents.  Topics:  The  rural  school 
and  its  relation  to  the  community;  the  programme  and  its  relation  to  the 
kind  of  building  needed;  a  general  survey  of  the  present  condition  of 
rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds;  planning  country  schoolhouses,  and  the 
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use  of  models  to  help  in  community  work;  reconstructing  old  school- 
houses;  the  need  of  a  rural  school  farm;  cottages  for  teachers;  sanitary- 
toilets  for  the  rural  school  and  the  farm;  a  health  programme  for  country 
schools  and  country  communities.  A  fuM  course  of  reading  and  reports 
thereon  will  be  demanded  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
Credit,  2^2  hours.    Professor  Dresslar.    10:00. 

43.  General  School  Hygiene. — Designed  for  teachers  in  all  grades  of 
school  work,  and  especially  for  supervisors  and  superintendents.  The 
purpose  is  to  consider  as  carefully  as  time  will  permit,  the  chief  health 
problems  connected  with  the  school  life  of  the  child.  Topics:  Health 
conditions  of  schools,  grounds,  and  buildings,  including  playgrounds  and 
play,  water  supply,  toilets,  lavatories,  baths,  blackboards,  floors,  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  school  desks,  color  of  walls,  cloak  rooms,  open-air 
schools,  etc.;  hygiene  and  general  physical  welfare  of  school  children, 
including  eyesight,  hearing,  adenoids,  stuttering,  contagious  and  infectious 
•diseases,  medical  inspection,  care  of  the  teeth,  hygiene  of  instruction,  phys- 
ical education,  mental  defects,  and  the  relation  of  school  hygiene  to  home 
hygiene. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Professor  Dresslar.     12:00. 

ENGLISH 

1.  The  teaching  of  English  in  Elementary  Schools. — Open  to  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  and  also  to  those  planning  to  take  up  such  work. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  subject  matter 
and  method  for  the  language  work  of  all  grades.  The  treatment  of  im- 
portant problems  will  be  practical  and  suggestive  rather  than  theoretical. 
Topics :  The  purpose  and  plan  of  elementary  language  study ;  language 
environment;  the  child's  own  experience  and  activities  as  a  basis  for  lan- 
guage work ;  language  and  literature ;  relation  of  language  to  other  sub- 
jects;  importance  of  oral  training;  types  of  oral  lessons — conversation 
lessons,  picture  lessons,  study  of  stories,  memorizing  poems,  correction 
of  common  errors  of  speech ;  English  for  rural  schools ;  the  course  of 
study  in  language;  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  elementary  English; 
spelling  and  word  study;  oral  reading -^elements  that  constitute  good  silent 
reading;  the  function  and  types  of  written  work. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Miss  Andrews.     Section  1,  10:00.     Section  2,  12:00. 

2.  Grammar  and  the  Teaching  of  Grammar. — Open  to  teachers  and 
those  preparing  to  teach.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  of 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  of  grammar,  and  will  be  presented  so  as  to  provide  some 
training  in  the  actual  elementary  processes  of  good  thinking.  Topics: 
Functional  side  of  language;  sentence  structure;  practical  sentence  im- 
provement; essentials  of  descriptive  grammar;  comparative  and  historical 
grammar;  prevalent  misconceptions  concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
grammar;  the  historical  development  of  grammar  teaching;  the  place  of 
grammar  in  the  elementary  school ;  the  function  of  grammar  in  the  sec- 
ondary school;  influence  of  grammar  upon  speech-habits;  relation  of 
grammar  to  composition ;  grammar  as  a  changing  record  of  usage  rather 
than  an  unchanging  law  of  usage. 

Credit,  2*/2  hours.    Miss  Andrews.    3  :oo. 

3.  English  Composition. — No  student  will  be  admitted  who  has  not  had 
the  equivalent  of  a  good  high  school  course  in  English.    The  purpose  of 
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the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  express  himself  clearly  and  effec- 
tively. Topics :  Study  of  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  whole 
essay;  the  analysis  of  certain  masterpieces  of  prose;  abundant  practice  in 
writing. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Professor  Wharey.    8:00. 

103.  Advanced  English  Composition. — Designed  for  students  who  have 
already  had  considerable  practice  in  writing,  but  who  wish  to  attain  greater 
facility  in  the  art  of  expression  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
technique.  The  work  will  include  a  study  of  rhetorical  principles;  a 
critical  examination  of  typical  specimens  of  descriptive,  narrative  and 
expository  prose;  the  writing  of  numerous  essays. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Professor  Wharey.    3  :oo. 

4.  A  General  Survey  of  English  Literature  from  Milton  to  Tennyson. — 
This  course  is  open  to  teachers  in  high  schools  and  to  college  students  of 
first  or  second-year  standing.  The  lectures  will  bring  out  the  relation  of 
literature  to  the  life  of  the  English  people  in  each  period.  Stress  will  be 
laid  upon  the  most  important  writers.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
methods  and  ideals  in  the  teaching  of  literature  in  high  schools. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.     Professor  Mims.    9:00. 

5.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High  School. — Open  to  teachers  of 
English  in  the  high  school  or  those  preparing  for  such  work.  Students  who 
have  not  completed  their  college  preparatory  work  in  English  should  not 
try  to  take  this  course.  The  purpose  is  to  interpret  some  of  the  texts  in 
the  literature  curriculum  of  the  high  school  and  to  indicate  the  method  of 
presentation  of  the  material  to  a  class.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  an  appli- 
cant for  the  course  to  have  read  recently  the  following  texts:  Silas 
Marner,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure  Island,  Spectator  Papers,  Franklin's  Autobi- 
ography, Lear,  Macbeth,  Midsummer  Night's  Dreaim,  Julius  Caesar, 
Antigone,  the  Iliad,  A  Pot  of  Broth,  The  Hour  Glass,  Burke's  Speech  on 
the  Conciliation  of  the  American  Colonies,  Idylls  of  the  King,  short  stories 
of  Hawthorne,  Irving  and  Poe,  the  Pardoner's  Tale,  selections  from 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  Shelley,  Keats,  etc. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Miss  Center.    8:00. 

6.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  the  High  School. — Open  to  teachers  in 
high  schools  and  those  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools.  Students  who 
have  not  completed  their  college  preparatory  work  in  English  should  not 
attempt  to  take  this  course.  The  purpose  is  to  help  teachers  to  fit  their 
students  for  the  problems  of  practical  life  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
culture.  Topics :  Physical  and  intellectual  status  of  pupils — procedure 
best  adapted  to  their  needs ;  a  modern  course  of  study ;  amount  of  English 
grammar  needed,  and  how  it  should  be  presented;  historical  aspect  of 
English  grammar ;  technical  rhetoric — its  use  to  the  student ;  amount  and 
kinds  of  composition ;  principles  of  structure — the  paragraph,  the  sentence ; 
the  source  of  subjects  for  written  composition;  correction  of  written 
work;  importance  of  oral  composition;  province  of  colloquial  English 
in  the  student's  life  and  education;  English  classics  in  connection 
with  composition ;  the  use  of  these  models ;  current  publications,  and  other 
channels  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  self-command  and  expression ;  typical 
examination  papers  and  suggestions'  for  the  preparation  of  examinations. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Supervisor  Sewell.    4:00. 
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/.  American  Literature. — This  course  is  open  to  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  to  college  students  of  second  Or  third-year  standing.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  the  study  of  American  literature  as 
a  revelation  and  interpretation  of  American  life  and  culture,  and  to  the 
study  of  New  England  and  Southern  groups  of  writers,  with  a  view  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  intellectual  and  social  tendencies  of  the  two 
sections.  Individual  writers,  such  as  Poe,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whitman, 
Lanier  and  Mark  Twain,  will  be  taken  up. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Professor  Mims.     8:00. 

108.  Shakespeare,  with  Special  Consideration  of  the  Great  Tragedies. — 
Open  to  all  college  students  who  have  sufficient  credit  in  English  and  to 
all  high  school  teachers  of  English.  The  course  will  be  conducted  through 
lectures,  parallel  readings,  and  through  class  reading  and  interpretation  of 
the  greater  tragedies.  Topics :  Summary  account  of  Shakespeare's  life  and 
work;  the  experimental  period;  the  early  comedies  and  chronicle  plays; 
the  influence  of  Lyly,  Greene,  Kyd  and  Marlowe ;  the  period  of  full  attain- 
ment in  romantic  comedy;  brief  consideration  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  and  "As  You  Like  It";  "Hamlet",  "Othello",  "Lear"  and  "Mac- 
beth." 

Credit,  2T/2  hours.     Professor  Bishop.     4  :oo. 

109.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  Writers  Through  the  Victorian 
Period. — Open  to  all  college  students  who  have  sufficient  credit  in  English 
and  to  all  high  school  teachers  of  English.  The  method  of  approach  will  be 
mainly  biographical,  but  attention  will  be  given  to  the  total  influence  and 
significance  of  each  writer's  work,  with  special  consideration  of  the  selec- 
tions required  for  reading  and  to  qualities  of  style.  Topics :  The  beginning 
of  romantic  criticism;  the  new  Reviews;  Charles  Lamb;  Hazlitt;  De- 
Quincey;  John  Wilson  and  the  early  Blackwood's  Magazine;  Leigh  Hunt; 
Carlyle  ;  Matthew  Arnold ;   Newman ;  Ruskin ;  Thackeray ;  George  Eliot. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Professor  Bishop.    9:00. 

no.  Types  of  Literature. — Lectures  open  to  all  students.  Those 
wishing  credit  must  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Center,  meeting  out- 
side of  the  class-hour  for  reports  and  tests.  See  also  Classical  Lan- 
guages 6. 

(a)  The  Short  Story. — To  show  the  short  story  as  a  distinct  type  of 
literature,  not  as  a  telescoped  novel  or  an  elongated  incident.  Topics: 
Background  or  setting ;  plot  or  plan ;  character  or  characters.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  expression  of  these  to  the  briefest  possible  statement;  their 
expansions  and  interrelations  in  the  story.  The  following  stories  will 
furnish  the  material  for  reading  and  comment:  The  Book  of  Esther; 
Aladdin;  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Poe's  Purloined  Letter,  and  The  Gold  Bug; 
Hawthorne's  The  Great  Stone  Face;  Harte's  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat; 
Harris's  The  Tar-Baby;  Stevenson's  Markheim;  O.  Henry's  The  Gift  of 
the  Wise  Men. 

Professor  Smith. 

(b)  The  Essay. — To  be  studied  as  the  pinnacle  of  English  prose  style 
and  as  the  best  means  of  reaching  a  wide  audience  to  inform  or  convince. 
Topics :  The  structure  of  each  essay  as  a  whole ;  its  central  content ;  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  paragraphs;  the  reflection  of  the  writer's  personality; 
the  qualities  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  essay  that  aid  in  making  our 
own  efforts  to  explain  more  effective.  The  essays  of  Bacon,  Lamb, 
Macaulay,  Arnold  and  Huxley  will  be  used  as  models. 

Professor  Smith. 
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(c)  The  Modern  English  Novel. — Designed  to  interest  the  listeners  in 
the  principal  works  of  the  most  recent  English  masters  of  fiction.  Topics : 
The  romance  of  English  society,  George  Meredith;  the  Wessex  novels, 
Thomas  Hardy;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  Scotch  humor  and  sentiment, 
J.  M.  Barrie;  a  great  London  realist,  George  Gissing;  Anglo-Indian 
romance,  Rudyard  Kipling;  the  romance  of  Cornwall,  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch ;  the  romance  of  Dartmoor,  Eden  Phillpotts ;  the  novels  of  William 
De  Morgan;  latest  figures — Bennett,  Galsworthy  and  Snaith. 

Professor  Vincent. 

(d)  The  Epic  and  the  Drama. — A  series  of  eight  lectures  discussing 
these  two  types  of  literature,  with  special  reference  to  their  origin  and 
development,  their  technique,  their  form,  and  their  content.  See  also 
Classical  Languages  D,  8  and  100. 

President  Snyder. 

Credit  for  the  whole  course,  2^  hours.  No  credit  for  separate  parts 
of  it.     10:00. 

in.  Browning,  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth. — Lectures  open  to  all 
students.  Those  wishing  credit  must  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Center,  meeting  outside  the  class-hour  for  reports  and  tests. 

(a)  ^  Browning's  Message. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  of 
Browning  a  companion  rather  than  a  text.  Topics :  The  dramatic  mono- 
logue— Browning  as  its  supreme  exponent;  the  periods  in  Browning's 
life ;  contrast  in  form  and  content  with  Tennyson ;  earlier  dramatic  mono- 
logues, especially  in  American  literature;  Browning's  distinctive  contribu- 
tions; the  possibilities  of  the  dramatic  monologue  in  the  schoolroom;  the 
Bible  and  Browning ;  the  alleged  difficulties ;  the  ultimate  reward ;  Brown- 
ing in  every-day  life. 

Professor  Smith. 

(b)  Tennyson  and  His  Contemporaries. — This  will  deal  in  character- 
istics of  the  poets  represented,  with  somewhat  extended  readings  from  their 
works.  Topics :  Tennyson's  university  life  and  friendships ;  early  work ; 
"Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical";  the  volumes  of  1842;  "The  Princess,"  a  romance 
of  the  Elizabethan  school;  the  laureateship  and  "In  Memoriam";  "Idylls 
of  the  King" ;  Tennyson's  dramas ;  Henry  Taylor  and  his  great  dramatic 
poems;  Lord  Hougton,  the  man  and  his  verse;  Arthur  Hugh  Clough; 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  his  version  of  the  "Rubaiyat." 

Professor  Vincent. 

(c)  The  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth. — An  introductory  study,  in 
eight  lectures,  of  representative  poems  of  Wordsworth.  The  emphasis  of 
the  lectures  will  be  placed  upon  his  poetry  as  a  revelation  of  personality 
and  as  the  expression  of  certain  important  phases  of  the  so-called  Romantic 
Movement. 

President  Snyder. 

Credit  for  the  whole  course,  2V2  hours.  No  credit  for  separate  parts 
of  it.     12:00. 

FRENCH — See  Modern  Languages 
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GEOGRAPHY 

i.  Teaching  of  Geography  for  Primary  Grades. — Open  to  teachers 
and  those  preparing  to  teach  in  these  grades.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
teachers  of  rural  and  graded  schools  an  understanding  of  the  facts  and 
principles  necessary  for  successful  teaching.  Constant  reference  will  be  made 
to  subject  matter  used  in  primary  grades.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  geography,  the  distinction  between  transient 
fact  and  fundamental  principle,  the  relation  between  physiography  and  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  devices  and  methods  of  procedure  in  classroom 
exercises  and  field  excursions.  Topics:  The  relation  of  geography  to 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  importance  of  physical  conditions  and 
their  relation  to  life;  the  phases  of  geographical  study;  methods;  out- 
lines and  suggestions  for  studying  the  continents,  etc. 

Credit,  2>4  hours.     Miss  Brasher.     Section  I,  12:00;  Section  2,  3:00. 

2.  Teaching  of  Geography  for  Upper  Grades. — Open  to  teachers  and 
those  preparing  to  teach.  The  purpose  is  to  give  teachers  of  rural  and 
graded  schools  an  understanding  of  the  facts  and  principles  necessary  for 
successful  teaching.  The  subject  matter  used  in  the  upper  grades  will 
be  constantly  referred  to.  Special  attention  will  be  given  here  also  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  geography,  the  distinction  between  transient  fact  and 
fundamental  principle,  the  relation  between  physiography  and  the  phe- 
momena  of  life,  the  devices  and  methods  of  procedure  in  classroom 
exercises  and  field  excursions.  Topics :  Relation  of  geography  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum;  physical  conditions  and  their  relation  to  life — 
the  tundra,  the  hot  desert,  the  forests,  the  grass  lands;  observational,  rep- 
resentative, descriptive,  rational  and  social  phases  of  geography;  meth- 
ods— map  drawing,  journey,  type,  and  solution  of  problems;  outlines  and 
suggestions  for  studying  the  continents;  study  and  presentation  of  the 
principal  winds. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Brasher.    4:00. 

3.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography. — Open  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  study  of  modern  commercial  and  industrial  aspects 
of  geography.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  important  geographic  prin- 
ciples which  influence  great  industries  and  control  commerce.  Topics : 
Special  studies  of  five  great  industries ;  principles  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy; physical  features  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  commerce 
and  industry;  transportation  by  rail  and  water;  mineral  resources  and 
industries ;  water  resources ;  soil  resources ;  industrial  centers ;  communi- 
cation ;  government  and  commerce ;  chief  ports  and  foreign  commerce ; 
trade  routes  of  the  world;  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  subject 
matter — a  consideration  of  modern  texts,  reference  books,  and  supple- 
mentary reading;  commercial  and  industrial  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  lan- 
tern slides,  etc. 

Credit,  2J/2  hours.     Professor  Gregory.     8:00. 

4.  Physical  and  Regional  Geography. — Open  to  high  school  and  gram- 
mar grade  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portant essentials  of  physical  geography  and  their  relation  to  human 
activity,  with  special  application  to  the  physical  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Topics:  General  earth  relations  of  shape,  size,  and  motions; 
climate  and  man ;  the  land ;  the  agents  of  erosion ;  land  forms ;  physio- 
graphic features  of  the  United  States ;  regional  study  of  the  Prairie  Plains, 
Gulf  Coastal  Plains,  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Appalachian  Region; 
regional  study  of  Germany  and  British  Isles;  physiographic  features  of 
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Tennessee ;  the  consideration  of  the  modern  texts  in  physical  geography, 
physiography  and  geography,  laboratory  manuals;  selection  of  typical  lab- 
oratory exercises;  lists  of  type  maps,  lantern  slide  collections,  collections 
of  pictures,  etc.  Laboratory  exercises  and  field  excursions.  A  fee  of 
$1.00  charged  each  student  for  maps,  which  are  to  be  his  property. 
Credit,  2^4  hours.     Professor  Gregory.    9:00. 

5.  Methods  and  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. — Open  to 
high  school  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  normal  school  instructors. 
A  presentation  and  discussion  of  present  problems  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  geography  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Topics : 
Scope  and  purpose  of  school  geography;  methods  for  promoting  efficiency 
— teachers'  club,  local  excursions,  lectures  and  geographical  exhibits, 
course  of  study,  school  museum,  library;  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
school  geography;  essentials  in  grammar  school  geography;  industrial 
and  commercial  geography;  the  course  of  study;  maps  and  map  study; 
field  excursions  and  home  industry  trips;  preparation  and  use  of  illustra- 
tive material ;  methods  in  geographical  teaching ;  equipment  for  geography 
teaching;  geography  in  relation  to  other  subjects. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Gregory.     10:00. 

GERMAN — See  Modern  Languages 

HISTORY 

(A)  Review _  Course  in  American  History. — Open  only  to  teachers 
or  those  preparing  to  teach  who  wish  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  American  History.  Intended  to  give  the  teachers  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  fundamental  facts.  Topics :  Discovery  and  explora- 
tion ;  colonization ;  the  revolution ;  the  constitutional  period ;  the  fed- 
eralist period;  the^ Jeffersonian  Republicans;  national  democracy;  slavery 
question;  the  Civil  War;  reconstruction;  national  development;  recent 
history. 

Ml  Hudson.    8:00. 

(B)  Review  Course  in  American  Government  for  Teachers. — Open  to 
those  who  have  had  some  teaching  experience  or  are  preparing  to  teach. 
Its  purpose  is  to  review  American  government  and  politics  and  to  discuss 
recent  political  reforms  and  tendencies.  Topics :  Origins^  of  American 
institutions ;  development  of  Federal  and  State  constitutions ;  political  par- 
ties and  political  machinery;  Federal  system  of  government;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  departments;  State  govern- 
ments; municipal  functions;  local  rural  government;  recent  tendencies 
and  developments. 

Mr.  Hudson.    12:00. 

I,  Greek  History  with  Reference  to  the  Ancient  World. — A  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  this  period  of  history  is  presupposed.  This  course 
will  trace  the  influence  of  Grecian  culture,  through  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Constantinople,  upon  the  Ancient  World;  study  the  political  experi- 
ments of  Greece ;  and  show  how  the  individuality  of  the  Greeks  worked  to 
their  advantage  and  to  their  disadvantage.  Topics:  Myths;  the  theatre; 
the  artists ;  schools  ;  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  kings  ;  oligarchies  ; 
tyrants;  democracy;  Delian  Confederacy;  Athenian  Empire;  the  Pelop- 
onnesian  War;  the  collapse  before  the  Roman  machine. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.    Professor  Pearson.    9:00. 
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2.  Roman  History. — A  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this  period  of  his- 
tory is  presupposed.  This  course  will  show  how  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  State,  and  the  discovery  of  the  elasticity  of  citizen- 
ship by  the  Romans  aided  Rome  to  gain  her  supremacy.  Topics :  Early 
conquests  of  the  little  town ;  advantages  of  location ;  military  capacity ; 
Punic  Wars;  conquest  of  the  known  world;  the  solution  of  problems  of 
provincial  organization;  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar;  Diocletian;  Con- 
stantine ;  influence  of  early  heroes  on  Roman  character,  and  on  the  themes 
of  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.     See  Classical  Languages  D  and  i. 

Credit,  2.y2  hours.     Professor  Pearson.     10:00. 

3.  Medieval  History. — A  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  medieval  history 
is  presupposed.  This  course  will  show  how  modern  history  rests  upon 
the  blending  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  Greek,  Roman,  Christian,  and  Teu- 
tonic elements.  Topics :  Location  of  Germans  on  Roman  soil ;  the  fusion 
of  the  two  peoples;  the  development  of  the  Universal  Church-State; 
Charlemagne  and  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  monasticism  and 
the  Universities;  the  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church;  the 
Crusades;  the  development  of  the  French  monarchy  out  of  the  feudal 
regime. 

Credit,  2}/2  hours.    Professor  Pearson.    3  :oo. 

4.  Modern  European  History. — Designed  for  students  prepared  for 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  work  in  college.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
great  world  movements  of  modern  times,  such  as  the  reformation,  reli- 
gious wars,  absolutism,  contest  over  sea  power,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  democratic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     President  Reynolds.    9:00. 

105.  History  of  the  South. — Open  to  teachers  and  college  students 
who  have  had  a  year's  college  work  in  American  History.  This  course 
is  intended  to  familiarize  teachers  in  Southern  schools  with  the  social 
institutions,  political  ideals,  and  historical  literature  of  the  South,  to  bet- 
ter prepare  them  to  supplement  their  texts  in  American  History.  The 
course  will  consist  of  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  reports  on  assigned 
work  by  the  students.  Topics :  Economic  and  social  development  of  the 
old  South  contrasted  with  that  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Colonies ; 
the  expansion  of  the  South  and  its  economic  causes ;  the  rise  of  the  cotton 
South;  Southern  politics,  1789-1860;  slavery  as  an  economic  and  social 
institution;  the  struggle  over  the  extension  of  slavery;  secession  and  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy;  North  and  South  on  the  eve  of  the  war; 
the  industrial  history  of  the  South  during  the  war;  reconstruction — 
political,  industrial,  and  social. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Professor  R.  P.  Brooks.     3:00. 

106.  England  Under  the  Stuarts  and  Hanoverians. — Open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  sufficient  maturity  to  grasp  it.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
study  the  religious  and  constitutional  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  monarchy  and  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  parliamentary  government.  Topics :  James  the 
First  and  the  Puritans;  the  theory  of  Divine  Hereditary  Right;  Charles 
the  First's  arbitrary  government ;  civil  war ;  the  rise  of  Cromwell ;  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate;  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement and  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  colonization  of 
America  and  the  struggle  of  the  colonists  for  independence;  the  Seven 
Years'    War;    the   political,    economic,    and    social    changes    produced   by 
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the  Industrial  Revolution;  the  growth  of  the  principle  of  religious  tol- 
eration; the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system;  modern  parliamentary  reform; 
the  growth  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Professor  R.  P.  Brooks.    9:00. 

7.  The  Study  and  Teaching  of  History;  a  Course  in  Method. — In- 
tended for  teachers  of  History  in  secondary  schools;  open  also  to  princi- 
pals, superintendents,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  arrangement, 
content,  and  administration  of  the  course  in  history  in  schools.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  general  facts  of  American  history  is  presupposed; 
American  history  will  be  the  basis  of  the  work,  but  students  who  are  ade- 
quately prepared  in  other  fields  of  history,  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  pursue  this  course.  Topics :  Meaning  of  history ;  history  and 
the  historian — the  writing  of  history;  history  and  the  teacher — the  ques- 
tion of  preparation;  history  and  the  student — methods  of  instruction;  the 
place  of  history  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school;  the  arrangement  of  the 
course  of  study;  best  aids  to  classroom  work;  present-day  problems  of 
history  teaching. 

Credit,  2^/2  hours.     Professor  Sioussat.    8:00. 

8.  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States. — Open  to  all  students 
who  have  had  a  year's  work  in  American  History.  The  purpose  is  to 
study  the  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  continent,  the  evolu- 
tion of  industry  from  home  to  factory,  and  problems  in  connection  with 
the  tariff,  labor  organizations,  currency,  trusts,  conservation,  etc.  Topics : 
Physical  characteristics  and  resources  of  the  United  States;  influences 
which  made  for  English  supremacy  in  North  America;  colonial  agricul- 
ture and  land  tenure;  indented  service  and  slavery;  economic  causes  of 
the  Revolutionary  War;  recession  of  the  frontier  and  settlement  of  the 
West;  influence  of  the  West  on  our  national  history;  decline  of  slavery 
and  its  revival  with  the  cotton  industry;  industrial  revolution  in  the 
North;  divergent  economic  development  of  the  North  and  South;  early 
history  of  internal  improvements;  abolition  of  slavery;  history  of  the 
currency;  trusts  and  their  regulation,  etc. 

Credit,  2J/2  hours.    Professor  R.  P.  Brooks.     12:00. 

9.  American  Government. — Designed  for  upper  classmen  in  college. 
The  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  American  Federal  system  of  government 
and  of  the  constitutional  law  of  both  national  and  State  governments. 
Topics :  Initiative  and  referendum ;  short  ballot ;  legislative  reference ; 
the  party  primary  and  its  control  by  the  State ;  reforms  in  American  leg- 
islatures ;  other  practical  problems  now  before  the  country. 

Credit,  2J/i  hours.    President  Reynolds.    12  :oo. 

70.  Teaching  of  Civics  in  High  Schools. — Open  to  teachers  of  the 
subject  in  high  schools  and  those  preparing  for  such  work.  Intended 
to  give  teachers  a  broader  view  of  Civics  and  to  help  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  citizenship  among  their  students.  Topics :  The  beginnings  of  a 
community ;  the  family ;  the  making  of  Americans ;  land  in  its  social  rela- 
tions; protection  of  health;  protection  of  life  and  property;  transportation 
and  communication ;  education ;  civic  beauty ;  charity  and  crime ;  machin- 
ery of  government ;  government  of  rural  communities ;  government  of 
city,  of  State,  of  nation.    Reference  work  and  papers  will  be  required. 

Credit,  2%  hours.     Mr.  Hudson.     10:00. 
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Domestic  Science 

1.  Home  Cooking  and  Serving. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  put  the  knowledge  gained  into  immediate  use  in  the  home. 
The  lessons  follow  the  menu  sequence,  and  consist  of  practice  work  in 
cooking  and  serving  different  meals.  The  menus  planned  and  served  are 
worked  out  with  particular  reference  to  cost  and  methods  of  purchasing. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Ward.     8:00-10:00. 

2.  Elementary  Food  Preparation. — Designed  for  those  who  expect 
to  teach  cookery  and  have  had  no  previous  training.  It  includes  a  study 
of  simple  food  preparation  with  lecture  work  in  connection,  consisting  of 
a  study  of  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  the  foods  prepared  in  the 
cooking  lessons.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  presentation  of  this 
subject  for  public  school  work.     Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Credit,  2J/2  hours.     Miss  Ward.    3  :oo-5  :oo. 

3.  Advanced  Food  Preparation. — Open  to  students  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  cooking  equivalent  to  the  work  in  Elementary 
Food  Preparation,  and  who  have  had  a  course  in  Elementary  Nutri- 
tion, or  take  it  in  connection  with  this  course.  Designed  for  the  high 
school  teacher  and  the  home-maker.  Topics  :  Choice  of  utensils ;  planning 
of  meals;  serving,  care  and  preserving  of  food;  marketing  and  accounts, 
etc.  In  the  laboratory  typical  family  meals,  teas,  and  luncheons  will  be 
prepared  and  served.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Miss  Field.    8:00-10:00. 

4.  Elementary  Nutrition. — Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  cooking.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  how  to 
select  adequate  and  suitable  food  for  all  members  of  the  family.  Topics : 
Need  of  the  body  for  building  and  regulating  material  and  for  energy; 
quantitative  study  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods;  digestion;  the  feeding 
cf  children;  the  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  its  value  and  to  the  family 
income.  Dietaries  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  varying  age  and  condition.  Typical  dietaries  will  be  selected 
for  preparation  and  serving  in  the  laboratory.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

Credit,  2XA  hours.     Miss  Field.     10  :oo  and  12  :oo. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry ,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Household. — 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  course  in  general 
chemistry,  with  laboratory  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  more  advanced  work  in  foods  and  textiles  by  mastering 
the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  and  their  relation  to  problems  of  the 
household.  Topics :  Hydrocarbons ;  alcohols ;  aldehydes  and  ketones ; 
acids,  etc.  Concrete  application  of  principles  learned  will  be  made  through- 
out to  fuels,  dry  cleaning  agents,  fats,  soaps,  sugars,  starches,  fibres,  pro- 
teins, flavors,  perfumes,  dyes,  etc.     Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Field.     3:00-5:00. 

6.  Home  Management. — Open  to  students  of  freshman  rank  or  its 
equivalent  or  to  teachers  of  the  household  arts.  Other  women  interested 
in  the  subject  may  be  admitted  as  auditors.     The  purpose  is  to  show  the 
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importance  of  the  home  to  society,  and  the  need  of  applying  business 
methods  in  conducting  it.  Topics:  The  evolution  of  the  family  and  of 
the  home ;  the  home  ideals  of  various  races  and  nations ;  home  as  one  of 
the  great  social  institutions ;  its  relation  to  the  state  and  nation ;  the  values 
controlled  by  women;  the  "humanizing"  of  houses;  the  division  of  the 
income ;  the  cost,  selection  and  care  of  food ;  application  of  bacteriology 
to  housekeeping;  home  industries — sewing,  laundry  work,  etc.;  the  com- 
mercializing of  the  household  tasks;  modern  labor-saving  devices;  enter- 
taining in  the  home ;  the  relation  of  the  mistress  of  the  home  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Mrs.   Chambers.    9:00. 

7.  Ho\me  Sanitation. — Open  to  students  of  freshman  rank  or  its  equiv- 
alent or  to  teachers  of  the  household  arts.  Other  women  interested  in  the 
subject  may  be  admitted  as  auditors.  The  purpose  is  to  promote  a  knowl- 
edge of  better  living  conditions,  so  far  as  these  depend  upon  healthful 
dwellings.  Topics :  Healthful  sites,  foundations  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion; construction  with  reference  to  danger  from  fire,  dampness,  avoidance 
of  noise,  inroads  of  vermin  or  household  pests,  etc.;  problems  of  ventila- 
tion, lighting  and  heating;  the  water  supply  and  care  of  tanks,  cisterns 
and  service  pipes;  the  housewife's  care  of  plumbing,  pipes,  traps  and  fix- 
tures ;  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste ;  sanitary  treatment  of  floors,  walls, 
windows,  etc. ;  •  the  sanitary  cellar,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sleeping-room ; 
sanitary  furnishings  and  decorations;  counteracting  faults  in  structure, 
arrangement,  etc.     Parallel  readings. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Mrs.  Chambers.     10:00. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Household  Science  and  Art. — Open  only  to  stu- 
dents of  senior  college  rank  or  to  present  teachers  of  the  household  arts 
in  public  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  study  how  this  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented so  as  best  to  serve  both  the  school  and  the  home.  Topics :  Past 
and  present  standing  of  the  household  arts  as  an  academic  subject;  con- 
sideration of  their  relation  to  the  manual  arts,  applied  science,  fine  arts,  and 
to  economic  and  social  conditions ;  where  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects;  the  correlation  of  the  household  arts  with 
other  subjects;  practice  work  in  planning  equipment,  making  courses  and 
lesson  plans. 

Credit,  2J/2  hours.     Mrs.  Chambers.     8:00. 


Domestic  Art 

(A)  Millinery. — Open  without  credit  to  all  students.  General  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  making  and  trimming  of  simple  hats.  Topics: 
Covering  of  frames ;  making  of  different  kinds  of  bows ;  preparation  of 
trimming;  applying  trimmings.     Students  provide  their  own  material. 

Mrs.  Hyde  and  .     10:00. 

So-  Elementary  Sewing. — Open  to  all  students,  and  of  especial  value 
to  all  students  majoring  in  domestic  art.  It  will  give  a  general  knowledge 
of  plain  sewing  by  hand  and  machine.  Topics :  Patterns,  their  interpreta- 
tion and  alteration;  cutting  and  fitting;  sewing  machines;  seams  and  fin- 
ishes for  undergarments ;  making  of  various  undergarments ;  making  of 
one-piece  dress  of  wash  material.  Students  will  provide  their  own  material, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

Credit,  2JA  hours.     Mrs.  Hyde  and .     3:00-5:00. 
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51.  Dressmaking. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of 
the  course  in  elementary  sewing  and  who  elect  the  course  in  textiles  as  a 
parallel  course.  Of  especial  value  to  all  students  majoring  in  domestic 
art.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  sewing  in  high  and  normal 
schools.  Topics:  Planning  and  making  of  more  elaborate  dresses  of 
wash  materials ;  dress  of  thin  woolen  or  silk  material.  Students  will  pro- 
vide their  own  material,  subject  to  the  (approval  of  the  instructor.  See 
Drawing  7  and  8. 

Credit,  2^4  hours.     Mrs.  Hyde.     10:00-11:00  and  12:00-1:00. 

52.  Textiles. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  a  good  course  in  gen- 
eral chemistry.  Of  especial  value  to  students  majoring  in  domestic  art. 
It  will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  textiles  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer. Topics:  Different  fabrics,  and  their  identification;  proper  uses; 
approximate  widths  and  prices ;  simple  chemical  and  microscopic  tests  for 
fibers  and  adulterations ;  laundering ;  cleansing ;  dyeing. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Mrs.  Hyde.    9:00. 

54.  The  Hygiene  and  Economics  of  Clothing. — Open  to  all  students. 
This  course  gives  a  general  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  clothing  and  its 
care  and  repair.  Topics :  Planning  of  clothing  budgets  in  relation  to 
health,  cost  and  general  suitability;  mending,  patching  and  general  repair- 
ing; renovating  of  different  materials.  Students  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide garments  or  materials  for  practical  work. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.     Mrs.  Hyde.    8:00. 

55.  Sewing  in  Rural  Schools. — Open  to  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The 
purpose  is  to  consider  and  work  out  problems  in  sewing  suitable  for  the 
rural  school.  Topics :  Problems  of  rural  school  teachers ;  planning  of 
garments  at  minimum  cost;  individual  work  to  meet  special  problems; 
hand  sewing,  darning  and  patching;  simple  embroidery  stitches;  knitting 
and  crocheting.     Students  will  furnish  their  own  materials. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.    Mrs.  Hyde  and .    4  :oo. 

56.  Home  and  School  Decoration.— Of  especial  value  to  the  teacher  of 
household  arts  in  the  country  school.  A  practical  course  in  interior  decora- 
tion to  be  applied  in  homes  of  moderate  means  and  in  schools  with  little 
equipment.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  study  of  modern  furniture,  rugs, 
draperies  and  wall  finishes,  supplemented  by  reference  reading  and  visits 
to  stores  and  homes.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  house  planning 
and  the  practical  application  of  methods  of  finishing  wall,  woodwork, 
floors  and  furniture.    See  Industrial  Arts  7,  and  Drawing  7  and  8. 

Credit,  2%  hours.     Miss  Ward.     12:00. 
See  also  Industrial  Arts,  page  59. 

HYGIENE 

1.  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — This  course  will  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  elementery  and  high  schools  and  will  include 
very  little,  if  any,  laboratory  work.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  class,  but  opportunity  will 
be  given  those  who  wish  a  general  review  to  read  under  guidance.  Topics : 
The  functions  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  circulation  and  functions  of  the 
blood;  respiration,  its  purposes  and  hygienic  requirements;  foods,  their 
digestion  and  assimilation ;  stimulants  and  narcotics ;  the  teeth,  their 
development  and  care ;  bacterial  diseases  and  germ  carriers. 

Credit,  2XA  hours.     Professor  Dresslar.    9  :oo. 

School  Hygiene. — See  Education. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

1.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades. — This  deals  with  the  problems  of 
the  first  three  grades  from,  the  standpoint  of  supervisor  and  the  regular 
grade  teacher.  Intended  to  develop  a  practical  method  of  relating  the  fun- 
damental processes  of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the  dominant  interests  of 
the  child  through  the  exercise  of  the  constructive  instincts  and  organized 
play.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  handwork  as  a  method 
of  teaching  primary  subject-matter.     Shop  fee,  $1.00. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Miss  Williams.     Section  1,  9:00;  Section  2,  3:00. 

2.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades. — This  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Continued  attention  is  given  to  the 
use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  where  it  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  teaching  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  literature  and  the  industries. 
Emphasis  is  given  technique  and  the  organization  of  such  forms  of  hand- 
work as  may  be  used  successfully  in  the  regular  classroom  by  the  regular 
teacher.  It  will  include  work  in  paper  and  cardboard,  bookmaking,  weav- 
ing of  baskets  and  textiles,  sewing,  pottery,  and  work  in  thin  wood  and 
metal.     Shop  fee,  $1.00. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Williams.    4:00. 

3.  Manual  Training  for  Rural  Schools. — This  takes  up  problems  which 
may  be  worked  out  in  the  rural  community.  It  will  show  how  to  organize 
the  work  so  as  to  make  it  serve  the  community's  social  need.  It  will  in- 
volve the  construction  of  things  useful  in  the  rural  school  and  in  and  about 
the  farm  home.     Shop  fee,  $2.00. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Professor  McKinley.     10  :oo  and  12  :oo. 

4.  Woodworking. — Intended  for  teachers  of  woodworking  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Arranged 
to  give  the  student  sufficient  experience  in  the  use  of  the  principal  bench 
tools  to  enable  him  to  use  them  with  freedom  and  confidence.  The  work 
will  consist  of  the  construction  of  articles  useful  in  the  home  or  school. 
These  deal  with  important  construction  problems  together  with  problems 
in  design  and  decoration.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  demonstra- 
tions and  to  methods  of  instruction.     Shop  fee,  $3.00. 

Credit,  2%  hours.    Mr.  McKinney.    8:00-10:00. 

5.  Advanced  Woodzvorking. — Open  to  men  only.  Intended  for  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools  and  normal  schools.  Previous  experience  in 
woodworking  is  necessary-  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  more  common 
hand  tools,  work  will  be  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  woodworking 
machinery.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organization  of  the  school 
shop  for  practical  work  in  the  building  of  furniture  and  other  equipment 
for  school  purposes.     Shop  fee,  $5.00. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.     Professor  McKinley.     8:00-10:00. 

6.  Teaching  of  Manual  Training.— Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  supervisors.  Topics :  Discussion  of  the 
development  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  United  States;  the  organization  of 
the  work  in  the  different  grades;  courses  of  study;  supplies;  plans  and 
cost  of  equipment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  methods  of 
teaching  and  supervision. 

Credit,  2*/2  hours.     Professor  Selvidge.    3  :oo. 
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7.  House  Planning,  Construction  and  Decoration, — A  non-technical 
course  in  which  the  problems  connected  with  the  planning,  construction 
and  decoration  of  the  home  are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
owner.  Topics:  Building  site;  types  of  houses;  types  of  floor  plans; 
selection  of  type;  general  considerations;  halls;  stairs;  living  room;  din- 
ing-room ;  bedrooms ;  kitchen ;  bath  room ;  porches ;  pergolas ;  conven- 
iences, and  special  features;  construction — materials,  foundation,  super- 
structure, lighting,  heating,  plumbing,  estimates,  and  contracts.  Decora- 
tion will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  structural  elements  and 
finish  rather  than  of  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  house.  See 
Household  Arts  56. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Selvidge.     4:00. 

8.  Practical  Photography. — For  the  beginner,  the  amateur,  and  the 
more  serious  worker.  Intended  to  aid  those  who  wish  to  add  effective- 
ness to  their  teaching  by  means  of  illustrative  material  which  they  may 
readily  get  with  a  camera.  Topics  :  How  to  use  the  camera ;  development 
of  plates  and  films ;  photographic  papers,  their  use  and  manipulation; 
photographic  mounting;  lantern  slide  making;  copying  and  enlarging; 
landscape  photography;  interiors;  flashlight  photography;  home  por- 
traiture; speed  photography;  panoramic  photography.  Students  taking 
this  course  should  bring  with  them  a  plate  camera,  at  least  4x5,  with  a 
bellows  and  a  shutter  for  "time"  and  "instantaneous"  exposures.  A  5x7 
plate  camera  with  long  bellows  extension  and  a  reliable  shutter  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory.  Provision  may  be  made  for  those  to  take  the 
course  who  have  only  the  3A  film  kodak.  A  deposit  of  five  dollars  will 
be  required  of  all  who  take  this  course,  to  cover  cost  of  chemicals  and 
other  materials  used.  Any  of  the  deposit  not  used  will  be  refunded  at 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Credit,  2]/2  hours.    Mr.  Thompson.    3:00-5:00. 
For  related  courses  in  drawing,  see  Drawing. 

KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION— See  Page  44 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  Review  of  High  School  Mathematics. — Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  two  years  of  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry.  This 
will  be  a  rapid  review  course  of  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  math- 
ematics. Topics :  The  relation  of  mathematics  to  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum ;  to  college  preparation ;  arrangement  of  high  school  courses ;  methods 
of  teaching. 

Professor  Luck.     10:00. 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Primary  Grades. — This  course 
is  planned  for  those  who  have  taught  or  are  planning  to  teach  in  primary 
grades.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  teacher  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  her 
particular  field.  Topics:  A  survey  of  the  field;  arithmetic  of  the  school 
and  arithmetic  of  life ;  number  experiences  of  the  child ;  number  experi- 
ences as  a  basis  for  arithmetic;  the  use  and  abuse  of  object  lessons; 
counting — how  much  is  necessary — how  to  teach  it — how  to  use  it ;  meas- 
urement— linear — liquid — time ;  informal  and  formal  addition  and  sub- 
traction; reading  and  writing  of  numbers;  accuracy  in  formal  arithmetic; 
multiplication — transition  from  addition  to  multiplication — the  part  _  of 
multiplication  remaining  after  addition  is  mastered;  division — its  relation 
to  multiplication. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Miss  Kaps.     12:00. 
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2.  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Grammar  Grades. — This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  taught  or  are  planning  to  teach  in  grammar 
grades.  It  is  intended  to  show  how  to  develop  the  power  to  solve  prac- 
tical problems  in  everyday  life.  Topics :  Systematic  reviews  in  the  four 
fundamental  operations — reasons  for  such  reviews — methods  of  conduct- 
ing them;  practical  work  vs.  mental  gymnastics;  drill — its  purpose — in 
life  situations-— in  the  abstract;  common  fractions — basis — grading  of  diffi- 
culties— preliminary  operations — fundamental  operations;  decimal  frac- 
tions— transition  from  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions — prelim- 
inary operations — reading  and  writing  decimal  fractions — fundamental  op- 
erations; denominate  numbers;  percentage — its  relation  to  decimal  frac- 
tions— subjects  classified  under  this  head — treatment  of  individual  diffi- 
culties. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.    Miss  Kaps.    3:00. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Rural  Schools. — This  course 
is  planned  for  those  who  have  taught  or  are  intending  to  teach  in  rural 
schools.    The  topics  are  selected  from  those  listed  in  Mathematics  1  and  2. 

Credit,  2^-/2  hours.     Miss  Kaps.     8:00. 

5.  Teaching  of  High  School  Mathematics. — A  certain  mathematical 
maturity  is  a  pre-requisite  of  this  course.  It  is  intended  for  teachers  who 
do  not  need  to  work  over  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  mathematics. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics  the  proper 
perspective  with  reference  to  the  presentation  of  his  subjects.  A  critical 
review  of  high  school  mathematics  will  be  undertaken,  with  special  empha- 
sis laid  upon  the  foundations  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  These  two  mathe- 
matical sciences  will  be  placed  upon  a  system  of  postulates,  and  the  logical 
development  of  the  theory  exhibited,  Care  will  be  taken  to  bring  out 
what  is  meant  by  a  logical  argument  in  mathematics. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Professor  Ott.    12:00. 

6.  Solid  Geometry. — Students  who  have  had  plane  geometry  and  two 
years  of  algebra,  will  be  admitted  to  this  course.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  proofs  of  original  propositions  and  the  solution  of  orig- 
inal problems. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Professor  Ott.    8:00. 

7.  College  Algebra. — Two  years  of  high  school  algebra  and  plane 
geometry  are  pre-requisites  of  this  course.  In  this  course  special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  function  notion,  and 
the  use  of  the  graphical  method  as  an  aid  to  analysis.  Topics :  Algebraic 
reductions;  theory  of  indices;  the  equation,  with  special  reference  to  the 
theory  of  the  quadratic  equation;  simultaneous  quadratics;  elementary 
determinants;  inequalities;  mathematical  induction;  the  progressions; 
graphical  representation  of  the  complex  number;  theory  of  equations. 

Credit,  2j^  hours.     Professor  Luck.    9:00. 

8.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Plane  geometry  and  college  algebra,  espe- 
cially a  thorough  grounding  in  the  graphical  methods  of  algebra,  are  pre- 
requisites of  this  course.  Topics :  The  measurement  of  angular  magni- 
tude; trigonometric  functions  of  an  acute  angle  and  of  an  angle  of  any 
magnitude;  values  of  the  functions  of  certain  useful  angles;  the  solu- 
tion of  right  triangles  and  of  oblique  triangles ;  a  thorough  study_  of 
trigonometric  analysis;  the  solution  of  trigonometric  equations;  graphical 
methods  in  trigonometry. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Professor  Ott.     10:00. 
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9.  Coordinate  Geometry. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
courses  listed  above  (i.  e.,  solid  geometry,  college  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonometry) .  Topics :  Systems  of  coordinate  axes ;  the  straight  line ; 
conies,  with  equations  in  standard  form;  transformation  of  axes;  the 
analysis  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree;  poles  and  polars; 
higher  plane  curves;  original  loci  problems. 

Credit,  2.y2  hours.     Professor  Luck.    8:00. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


French 


1.  Beginners'  Course  in  French. — Open  to  students  who  have  had 
at  least  two  years  of  high  school  work  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  is 
intended  to  enable  the  student  to  pronounce  correctly  and  to  read  fluently ; 
to  make  sight  translations  from  English  into  French;  to  translate  easy 
French  prose  into  English.  There  will  be  daily  drills  in  training  the  vocal 
organs,  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  aiming  to  keep  in  mind  the  parallel  acquisi 
tion  of  both  the  spoken  and  written  language.     Twice  daily. 

Credit,  5  hours.    Professor  Meier.    8:00  and  12:00. 

2.  Intermediate  French,  First  Half. — Open  to  students  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of  college  French  or  two  years  of  French  in  a 
high  school.  Topics :  Advanced  grammar  and  composition ;  pronouncia- 
tion ;  reading  aloud ;  mastery  of  idioms ;  needs  of  teachers.  Selections 
from  George  Sand,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  De  Maupassant,  Halevy,  etc. 
Parallel  readings. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Professor  Frantz.    4:00. 

3.  Intermediate  French,  Second  Half. — Open  to  students  who  have 
had  a  year  and  a  half  of  college  French  or  three  years  of  French  in  a 
high  school.  Topics :  Advanced  grammar  and  composition ;  pronuncia- 
tion; reading  aloud;  mastery  of  idioms;  needs  of  teachers.  Selections 
from  Victor  Hugo's  dramas,  Balzac,  Loti,  Bazin,  etc.     Parallel  readings. 

Credit,  2^4  hours.     Professor  Frantz.    3  :oo. 

German 

5.  Elementary  German. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  some  Ger- 
man and  to  others  whose  training  and  maturity  fit  them  for  mastering 
the  work  outlined  below.  The  work  will  include  grammar,  easy  readings, 
and  German  conversation.  Some  points  to  be  emphasized  are :  Accuracy 
in  pronounciation ;  building  of  vocabulary  by  cognate  study  and  other- 
wise ;  comparative  study  of  English  and  German  grammar ;  sight  transla- 
tion of  easy  passages ;  practical  exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 
In  all  cases  the  needs  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  will  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Credit,  5  hours.     Professor  Mayfield.     8:00  and  12:00. 

6  and  7.  Advanced  German. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  course  in  Elementary  German.  The  work  will  be  a 
continuation  of  the  topics  outlined  for  Elementary  German.  It  will  also 
include  selections  from  Keller,  Heyse,  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Kleist,  and 
Hauptmann;  drill  in  speaking  and  writing  German  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools;  discussion  of  the  daily  life 
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and  customs  of  the  Germans,  and  of  travel  in  the  Vaterland;  bibliography 
of  best  books  for  teachers  of  German.  Parallel  readings.  Either  half  of 
this  course  may  be  taken  independently. 

6.  First  Half  in  Prose  Reading. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Mayfield.     10:00. 

7.  Second  Half  in  Poetry,  with  suitable  authors. 
Credit,  2]/2  hours.     Professor  Frantz.    9:00. 

4.  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools. — Open  to 
students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  either  French  or  German. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discuss  the  psychological  and  logical  prin- 
ciples that  govern  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages.  Topics :  Cor- 
rect pronunciation — how  obtained ;  methods  of  training  the  ear  and  eye ; 
values  of  dictation,  translation,  paraphrasing,  and  reproduction  of  passages 
in  the  foreign  language;  the  lesson — its  preparation,  presentation,  and  ap- 
plication; a  brief  review  of  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages;  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  etymology  and  syntax;  various 
purposes  of  studying  a  foreign  language  in  a  secondary  school — methods 
suited  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  prac- 
tice in  conversation  in  each  of  the  languages. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Meier.    9:00. 

Spanish 

8.  Beginning  Spanish. — This  course  will  consist  of  grammar  and 
composition,  a  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation,  with  the  reading  of  an 
easy  Spanish  reader  and  one  or  more  easy  stories.  This  course  will  be 
given  if  ten  students  enroll  in  it  before  the  Summer  Session  opens. 

Credit,  5  hours.    Professor  Frantz.    8  :oo  and  12  :oo. 


MUSIC 

A.  College  Chorus. — A  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  which  everyone  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  music  and  at  least  a  good  "Chorus  Voice"  is  invited 
to  join.  Intended  to  make  possible  the  singing  of  some  vocal  masterpiece, 
selections  for  oratorio,  opera,  glees,  etc.  The  giving  of  a  public  perform- 
ance will  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  organization.  Students  who  desire 
credit  in  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  must  belong  to  this  chorus. 

Professor  Cook.    2:00  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday. 

1.  Public  School  Music  in  Primary  Grades. — The  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  to  teach  music  in  the  primary  grades,  and  to  help  those 
who  are  already  teaching.  The  work  of  the  first  four  grades  will  be  out- 
lined and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  work  done  in  the  class.  Topics : 
The  best  method  in  the  teaching  of  rote  songs,  singing  games,  and  motion 
songs,  the  foundation  for  technical  work,  symbols,  training  of  voices, 
monotones,  development  of  rhythm,  ear  training,  art  training;  the  secur- 
ing of  proper  materials.  Students  desiring  credit  in  this  course,  must 
join  the  College  Chorus  and  be  regular  in  attendance. 

Credit,  2^/2  hours.    Mrs.  Gaynor  and  Professor  Cook.    8:00. 

2.  Public  School  Music  in  Grammar  Grades. — For  teachers  of  music 
in  the  grammar  grades,  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach  it.  The  work 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,   seventh,  and  eighth  grades  will  be  outlined  and  as 
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nearly  as  possible  the  actual  work  of  these  grades  will  be  done  in  the 
class.  Topics:  The  best  methods  to  use  in  teaching  music  reading;  part 
singing;  further  development  of  rhythm  and  pitch;  written  metric  dicta- 
tion; oral  tonal  dictation;  training  of  voices — studies  to  use;  training  of 
boys'^  voices;  transposition;  eye  and  ear  training;  development  of  the 
imagination;  development  of  artistic  interpretation;  construction  of  major, 
minor,  and  chromatic  scales  and  chords;  use  of  the  pitch  pipe.  Students 
wishing  credit  in  this  class  must  join  the  College  Chorus  and  be  reg- 
ular in  attendance. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Mrs.  Gaynor  and  Professor  Cook.     10:00. 

3.  Public  School  Music  in  the  High  School. — Planned  for  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors  who  teach  music  in  high  school,  and  for 
those  preparing  to  teach  it.  Those  wishing  a  course  in  sight  reading 
would  do  well  to  join  this  class.  The  work  will  consist  of  sight  singing, 
part  singing,  the  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  choruses 
and  glee  clubs,  scales,  key  and  chord  construction,  and  elementary  har- 
mony. Students  desiring  credit  in  this  course  must  join  the  college 
chorus. 

Credit,  2^  hours.    Mrs.  Gaynor  and  Professor  Cook.    9:00. 

4.  Music  Supervisor's  Course. — Open  to  students  who  have  a#  fair 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music  and  have  attained  some  proficiency 
in  music  reading.  The  purpose  is  chiefly  to  study  methods,  taking  up  the 
different  problems  of  the  music  supervisor  and  showing  how  they  may  be 
handled  to  best  advantage.  Topics:  How  to  plan  the  year's  work;  the 
lesson  plan;  what  work  to  give;  what  grade  to  begin;  how  to  introduce 
and  develop;  possible  correlations;  work  for  the  teacher  of  the  grades, 
etc.  Students  desiring  credit  in  this  course  must  join  the  college  chorus, 
and  be  regular  in  attendance. 

Credit,  2I/>  hours.    Professor  Cook.    3  :oo. 

5.  Musical  Appreciation. — Open  to  all  students.  The  purpose  is  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  good  music.  Students  will  be  required  to 
analyze  musical  compositions  from  the  printed  page,  and  opportunity  will 
be  provided  for  hearing  these  compositions  as  far  as  possible.  Topics: 
Principal  musical  forms — song,  classic  dance,  sonata,  symphony,  opera, 
and  oratorio — their  historic  development;  lives  and  principal  works  of  the 
great  composers ;  musical  forms  in  which  they  did  their  greatest  work,  etc. 

Credit,  2.y2  hours.     Mrs.  Gaynor.     12:00. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Logic  and  EMcient  Thinking. — Open  to  any  student  with  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  high  school  education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  achieve 
some  skill  in  applying  the  logical  methods  for  attaining  and _  expressing 
truth.  Topics :  The  psychological  processes  involved  in  reasoning  and  the 
logical  analysis  of  ordinary  statements ;  the  typical  forms  under^  which 
valid  arguments  may  be  classified;  the  assumptions  at  the  foundations  of 
the  laws  of  correct  thinking;  the  more  common  errors  in  argumentation, 
such  as  equivocation,  begging  the  question,  ignoring  the  point  at  issue 
and  false  generalization.  Numerous  illustrative  examples  will  be  used. 
The  course  will  also  introduce  the  students  to  some  of  the  elementary 
problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  the  limits  and  certainty  of  knowledge 
and  the  final  tests  of  truth. 

Credit,  2^  hours.     Professor  Hudson.     10:00. 
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2.  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Conduct. — Open  to  all  students  in  the 
Summer  Session.  The  purpose  is  the  study  of  those  principles  which  have 
to  do  with  the  individual  and  social  conduct;  the  well-informed,  enlight- 
ened, and  rational  conscience.  The  principal  ethical  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  by  thinkers  of  the  past  and  have  been  tried  in  human 
experience  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  attempt  to  bring  to  light 
and  set  in  order  the  principles  that  underlie  all  voluntary  human  effort 
and  are  most  potent  in  all  character  building.  Of  especial  interest  to 
those  interested  in  the  problem  of  moral  instruction  in  schools. 

Credit,  2^/2  hours.     Professor  Cranford.    8:00. 

3.  The  Psychology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Open  to  all 
classes  of  students.  This  offers  a  study  of  the  mind  in  its  exhibition  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  religious  life.  It  will  attempt  to  give  a  systematic 
and  scientific  view  of  the  practical  activities  involved  in  religious  experi- 
ence and  a  knowledge  of  the  development  and  coordination  of  these  in 
conduct  and  character.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  these  phenomena,  both  in 
himself  and  in  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  On  the  philosophical 
side  a  critical  inquiry  will  be  conducted  in  the  light  of  reason  into  the 
nature  and  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  concept  of  religion. 

Credit,  2^/2  hours.    Professor  Cranford.    9:00. 

104.  Current  Philosophic  Problems  with  Special  Reference  to  Amer- 
ican Ideals. — Open  to  any  student  who  has  the  permission  of  the  instruct- 
or. This  course  is  planned  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  life  as  implied  in 
American  social  and  political  tendencies  of  the  present.  Topics:  The 
philosophical  interpretation  of  history;  the  awakening  of  an  American 
self-consciousness ;  the  philosophical  classification  of  national  ideals ;  dem- 
ocracy as  a  theory  of  human  personality  and  the  philosophic  significance 
of  equality  and  freedom;  the  ethical  implications  of  American  tendencies 
in  Politics,  Society,  Education,  Literature,  and  Religion;  comparison  of 
results  with  contemporary  philosophical  systems,  particularly  with  Evolu- 
tion, Pragmatism,  and  the  Idealisms  of  Royee  and  Howison. 

Credit,  2J/2  hours.    Professor  Hudson.    12  :oo. 

PHOTOGRAPHY— See  Industrial  Arts 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(A)  Plays  and  Games. — Open  to  all  students.  The  purpose  is  to 
teach  plays  and  games  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages.  Instruction  will 
be  given  in  the  methods  of  choosing  and  teaching  appropriate  material, 
as  well  as  in  actual  playing  of  games.  The  course  will  include  ring  games, 
dramatic  play  and  pantomime,  competitive  games  and  races,  ball  games 
and  athletics. 

Miss  Jenkins.    On  the  lawn  at  7  p.m.  daily. 

1.  Playground  Supervision  and  Equipment. — Open  to  teachers  who 
supervise  the  play  of  children  during  recess,  and  those  who  wish  to  super- 
vise the  recreation  of  a  community  or  park  playground.  Endeavor  will 
be  made  to  make  this  course  more  practical  than  theoretical,  and  it  will 
include  practice  in  suitable  play.  Topics :  Theories  of  play ;  why  the  play 
of  children  should  be  supervised;  age  and  sex  difference  in  play;  relation 
of  play  to  work;  play  movement  in  the  United  States;  playgrounds  at 
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school;  municipal  playgrounds;  playgrounds  in  parks;  equipment  of  a 
playground;  spirit  and  aims  in  the  conduct  of  play;  dealing  with  parents; 
first  aid;  Boy  Scout  movement;  walks  to  points  of  interest  about  Nash- 
ville. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Professor  Denton.    3  :oo. 

2.  Organized  Games  and  Team  Work  for  Public  Schools. — Intended 
for  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  athletics  in  their  schools  and  those 
who  assist  in  the  supervision  of  games  and  contests.  Topics:  Games  of 
the  seasons;  age  and  sex  difference  in  games;  organization  of  teams; 
rules  and  regulations  of  baseball,  football,  soccer  football,  tennis,  basket- 
ball (men  and  women),  volley  ball,  track  and  field  athletics,  water  polo, 
handball,  etc.,  including  practice  in  each ;  coaching  teams ;  spirit  of  teams ; 
object  of  games;  first  aid;  walks  to  points  of  interest  about  Nashville. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Professor  Denton.     5  :oo. 

4.  Folk  Games  and  Folk  Dances. — Open  to  all  students.  The  purpose 
is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  folk  games  and  dances  of  all  nations  that 
are  best  adapted  to  schoolroom  and  playground  use.  Material  suitable  for 
children  of  elementery  and  grammar  grades  will  be  given.  Analysis  of 
the  simple  technique  of  dance  steps  will  be  made.  Characteristic  examples 
of  the  games  and  dances  to  be  taught  are  "Gossiping  Ella"  (Finnish)  ; 
"Clap  Dance"  (Swedish)  ;  "Highland  Schottische"  (Scotch)  ;  "Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley"  (English)  ;  "Irish  Lilt,"  "Shoemaker's  Dance"  (Danish), 
etc.     Rubber-soled   shoes   should  be  worn  in  this   class. 

Credit,  2%  hours.     Miss  Jenkins.    4:00. 

5.  Folk  and  Classic  Dancing. —  (Advanced).  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  Physical  Education  4.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
the  history  of  the  dance,  practice  in  interpretation  and  construction,  and 
many  group  and  solo  dances  suitable  for  high  school,  college  and  festival 
work.  "Cossack  Dance,"  "Wooden  Shoes,"  "Dryad  Dance,"  "Spring 
Dance,"  "Shepherd  Dance,"  "Waltz  Caprice,"  "Tarantella,"  etc.,  are  among 
the  dances  to  be  given.  For  this  course  it  is  suggested  that  students  wear 
on  the  floor  the  following  gymnasium  suit:  "Middy"  or  "sailor"  blouse, 
full  bloomers  and  gymnasium  shoes  or  ballet  slippers. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.     Miss  Jenkins.    3:00. 

6.  School  Games  and  Festivals. — Open  to  all  students.  The  first  few 
weeks  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  indoor  and  out- 
door games,  interesting  to  children  of  elementary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  dramatization  of  stories 
and  the  planning  of  school  festivals.  It  will  aim  to  show  the  educational 
value  of  the  festival  by  cultivating  social  feeling  through  co-operative 
activity.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  costumes, 
music,   speech  and  dances,  and  in  actual   festival  construction. 

Credit,  2l/z  hours.    Miss  Jenkins.    5  :oo. 

PHYSICS 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  the  High  School. — This  course  is  de- 
signed for  teachers  of  high  school  physics,  involving  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  the  subject,  with  special  reference  to  choice  of  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  presentation.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
effective  lecture  table  experiments.     First  fifteen  days  of  recitation. 

See  also  Chemistry  4. 

Credit,  \Y\  hours.     Professor  Wyatt.     12:00. 
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2.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Wave  Motion  and  Sound. — Open  to 
students  who  have  had  high  school  physics  and  elementery  trigonometry. 
This  course  gives  special  attention  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  theories, 
and  the  development  of  the  principal  formulae  underlying  these  subjects. 
Topics  :  Newton's  laws  of  motion ;  laws  of  falling  bodies ;  universal  grav- 
itation; simple  harmonic  motion;  relation  between  work  and  the  various 
forms  of  energy;  Kinetic  theory  of  gases;  molecular  motions  in  liquids 
and  solids;  molecular  forces;  fluids  at  rest  and  in  motion;  surface  and 
compressional  waves;  the  reflection,  refraction  and  interference  of  sound 
waves;  properties  of  musical  sounds.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 

Credit,  2y2  hours.  Professor  Wyatt.  Lecture,  10:00;  laboratory,  8:00- 
10  :oo. 

3.  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  high 
school  physics  and  elementary  trigonometry.  This  course  is  designed  to 
give  a  broader  understanding  of  the  principles  and  laws  which  underly 
these  subjects.  Topics:  Mechanical  theory  of  heat;  transformation  of 
heat  into  mechanical  energy;  thermometry;  calorimetry;  liquefaction  of 
gases ;  distribution  of  heat  by  means  of  conduction,  convection,  and  radia- 
tion ;  nature  of  light ;  reflection,  refraction  and  interference  of  light  waves ; 
polarization  of  light;  magnetism;  Ohm's  law  and  its  application;  electro- 
magnetic induction;  dynamo  electric  machinery;  conduction  of  electricity 
through  liquids  and  conduction  through  gases.     Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 

Credit,  2^  hours.  Professor  Wyatt.  Lecture,  3:00;  laboratory,  4:00- 
6:00. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

(A)  Special  Lectures  in  Educational  Psychology. — During  the  week  of 
July  6  to  July  11  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  will  give  spe- 
cial lectures  on  Educational  Psychology.  He  will  also  lecture  before 
most  of  the  classes  in  education.  In  addition,  he  will  hold  consultations 
daily  for  private  advice  and  personal  help  to  students  who  are  interested 
in  applying  psychology  to  educational  problems.  That  is,  Prof.  Thorn- 
dike's  entire  time  this  week  is  at  the  disposal  of  students  interested  in 
psychology  and  its  applications  for  education.  Prof.  Thorndike's  program 
of  lectures  is  as  follows : 

The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic.     Two  lectures. 
The  Psychology  of  Reading.     Two  lectures. 
Tests  of  Intelligence.    Two  lectures. 
Mental  Fatigue.    Two  lectures. 
Measuring  Educational  Products.    Three  lectures. 

Animal  Intelligence  and  Its  Relation  to  Human  Intelligence.  Four  lec- 
tures. 

I.  Elementary  Psychology. — Open  to  all  students.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essential  facts  and  fundamental 
laws  of  human  behavior.  It  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  psychology.  Topics:  Habit;  instinct;  attention;  sensation; 
perception;  imagination;  memory;  association;  reasoning;  feeling;  emo- 
tion; some  features  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  nervous  system,  etc. 

Credit,  2.V2  hours.     Professor  Strong.    9:00. 
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2.  Educational  Psychology. — The  application  of  descriptive  and  ex- 
perimental psychology  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  children.  Elemen- 
tary psychology  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Topics: 
Meaning  of  education  from  the  psychological  standpoint ;  the  laws  of  learn- 
ing; the  rate  of  progress;  conditions  that  favor  and  retard  learning; 
economical  methods  in  learning;  individual  differences  in  children;  the 
psychology  of  self-activity;  the  laws  of  habit;  interest  and  how  to  awaken 
it;  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination;  apperception;  the  psychology  of 
thinking;  will  and  the  development  of  character. 

Credit,  2x/2  hours.     Professor  Swift.     10:00. 

3.  Child  Study. — Elementary  psychology  or  its  equivalent  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  this  course.  _  The  purpose  is  to  interpret  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  during  childhood  and  adolescence,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  school  work  and  teaching.  Topics:  Primitive  instincts  of  chil- 
dren and  their  use  in  education ;  the  troublesome  boy  and  girl ;  periods 
of  mental  growth  and  the  kind  of  training  suited  to  each ;  the  child's  code 
of  ethics ;  the  growth  of  self-control ;  physical  and  mental  hygiene  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  mind;  causes  of  progress  and  retardation 
in  school;  motor  training;  play  as  a  factor  in  education;  the  gang  as  an 
educational  asset;  the  place  of  "adventures"  in  education;  discovering 
ability  in  children;  the  instinct  of  workmanship — how  to  develop  it. 

Credit,  2V2  hours.     Professor  Swift.    8:00. 

101.  Experimental  Psychology. — A  course  in  elementary  psychology  is 
a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Designed  to  give  a  fairly  thorough  training 
in  experimental  psychology,  with  emphasis  upon  methods  as  well  as  re- 
sults, and  to  equip  teachers  to  conduct  a  laboratory  course  in  psychology 
in  which  practically  no  apparatus  is  needed.  Topics:  The  learning  pro- 
cesses; fatigue;  transfer;  interference;  association;  memory,  etc.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  course  will  be  given  only  in  alternate  summers. 
Students  in  the  Summer  Session  of  191 5  can  take  it  again  for  extra  credit. 

Credit,  5  hours.  Professor  Strong.  Lecture,  12:00;  laboratory,  3:00- 
5:00. 

Social  Psychology. — See  Education  117. 

Psychology  of  Religion. — See  Philosophy  3. 

PHYSIOLOGY— See  Hygiene 


SOCIOLOGY 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology. — Open  to  junior  and 
senior  college  students,  and  to  sophomores  and  experienced  teachers  with 
the  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  drill  the 
student  in  the  method  of  studying  human  society,  and  give  him  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  sociology.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  special 
study  of  some  town  with  special  reference  to  social  anatomy.  Topics: 
The  origin  of  sociology  as  a  science;  the  relation  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion to  the  development  of  sociology ;  the  relation  of #  sociology  to  social  re- 
form— to  socialism — to  the  helpless  elements  of  society — to  political  econ- 
omy— to  the  philosophy  of  history;  sociology  and  anthropology;  sociology 
and  biology;  sociology  and  psychology;  the  purpose  of  sociology;  the 
social  forces ;  the  psychic  factor  in  social  evolution ;  social  progress. 

Credit,  2l/2  hours.    Professor  Dyer.    12:00. 
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2.  Rural  Sociology,  Country  Life  Problems. — Open  to  country  school 
superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers;  also  to  others  di- 
rectly interested  in  and  concerned  with  problems  of  social  efficiency  in  the 
countryside.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  inspire  to  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  home  county  and  state,  and  with  the  problems  of  the  home 
community ;  to  arouse  social  conscience ;  and  to  train  leaders  for  effective 
social  effort  in  country  regions.  Topics :  Rural  populations — character- 
istics, drifts,  and  tendencies,  and  their  significance;  ownership  and  ten- 
ancy farming — conditions,  causes,  and  consequences ;  creation  and  reten- 
tion of  farm  wealth;  co-operative  farm  enterprise;  the  economic  surplus — 
amount  and  significance — comparative  studies;  the  country  school  of  per- 
manent influence;  the  country  church;  rural  health  andi  sanitation;  rural 
social  surveys — Know  Your  Home-County  and  Mother- State  Clubs. 

Credit,  2^/2,  hours.     Professor  Branson.     10:00. 

3.  Rural  Sociology,  a  Laboratory  Course. — The  course  in  Country 
Life  Problems  must  accompany  this  course.  Open  to  the  same  class  of 
students.  The  work  will  be  devoted  to  Home  County  and  Home  State 
Social  Research.  Those  counties  will  preferably  be  chosen  whose  officials 
can  be  brought  to  publish  the  results  in  permanent  form  for  study  by  the 
community.  The  ideals,  purposes,  and  methods  of  the  Georgia  Club  will 
be  followed.  Students  should  provide  themselves  with  the  following  bulle- 
tins, which  can  usually  be  obtained  without  cost:  Bureau  of  Education, 
"The  Georgia  Club,"  1913,  No.  23,  and  "The  Survey  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,"  1913,  No.  32;  "Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  a  Minnesota 
Township,"  University  of  Minnesota;  various  Church  Survey  Bulletins, 
from  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  No.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Credit,  2^2  hours.    Professor  Branson.    3  -.00-5  :oo. 

SPANISH— See  Modern  Languages 


STORY  TELLING 

(A)  Twilight  Meeting. — An  informal  gathering  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  and  telling  stories  will  be  held  at  twilight  on  Peabody  Campus  at 
7:00  P.M.  daily  July  20  to  August  3.  The  instructor  will  tell  stories  of 
Ulysses,  King  Arthur,  Siegfried,  Beowulf,  Hiawatha,  Uncle  Remus,  Folk 
Stories,  Fairy  Stories,  the  Story  of  St.  Francis,  after  which  other  story 
tellers  will  appear  on  the  program. 

Professor  Wyche.     7:00  P.M. 

1.  Story  Telling. — Open  to  teachers.  A  knowledge  of  the  great  story 
books  of  the  world  will  be  an  advantage.  Topics :  Origin  and  history  of 
story  telling — the  work  of  Scald,  Gleeman,  Rhapsodist,  and  Minstrel — folk- 
culture — Siegfried,  Beowulf,  Hiawatha,  the  Iliad,  and  the  Odyssey,  King 
Arthur,  the  Bible,  folk  and  fairy  stories,  Uncle  Remus,  stories  from 
history  and  modern  life ;  use  of  the  story — culture  of  the  ear  and  tongue — 
composition  that  comes  from  the  heart  and  the  imagination;  form,  ex- 
pression, and  spirit ;  how  to  tell  a  story — psychic  laws,  influence  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  story  telling  a  creative  process,  effect  on  voice  and 
manner;  story  telling  compared  with  other  art  expressions;  the  value  of 
health ;  the  influence  of  the  story  on  the  story  teller ;  reviving^  a  lost  art : 
story  telling  as  the  first  and  most  universal  means  of  entertaining. 

Credit,  1  hour.  Two  weeks'  course,  July  21  to  August  3.  Professor 
Wyche.    8  :oo. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 

NOTE:    The  figures  at  the  top  indicate  the  hours  at  ■which  the  classes  come. 
The  numbers  of  the  courses  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Bulletin. 
Thus  the  first  one,   "Agriculture  1"  is  course  1  under  the  heading 
of  "Agriculture,"  page  34. 
Note  that  all  courses  in  the  same  vertical  column  conflict. 
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9 

10 

11 

Agriculture  1 

Agriculture  7 

Agriculture  4 

Biology  2 

Chemistry  2,  1st  Lecture 

Chemistry  2,  2d  Lecture 
Chemistry  1,  Lab. 

Chemistry  1,  Lab. 

Classical  Language  4 
Classical  Language  A 

Classical  Language  6 
Classical  Language  B 

Classical  Language  3 
Classical  Language  7 

Drawing  4 

Drawing  2 
Drawing  9 

Economics  1 

Economics  2 

Education  26,  Sec.  1 
Education  35 
Education  10 
Education  148 

Education  24 
Education  36 
Education  27 
Education  131 
Education  126 

Education  25,  Sec.  2 
Education  40 
Education  26 
Education  28 
Education  117 

English  3 
English  5 
English  107 

English  109 
English  4 

English  1,  Sec.  1 
English  110 

PQ 

Geography  3 

Geography  4 

Geography  6 

s 

History  7 
History  A 

History  106 
History  4 
History  1 

History  2 
History  10 

V) 

a) 

Household  Arts  54 
Household  Arts  8 
Household  Arts  1 
Household  Arts  3 

Household  Arts  52 
Household  Arts  6 
Household  Arts  1 
Household  Arts  3 

Household  Arts  A 
Household  Arts  7 
Household  Arts  51 
Household  Arts  4 

< 

Hygiene  1 

H 

Q 

Industrial  Arts  4 
Industrial  Arts  5 

Industrial  Arts  1,  Sec.  1 
Industrial  Arts  4 
Industrial  Arts  5 

Industrial  Arts  3 

Mathematics  3 
Mathematics  9 
Mathematics  6 

Mathematics  7 

Mathematics  A 
Mathematics  8 

Modern  Language  1 
Modern  Language  5 
Modern  Language  8 

Modern  Language  4 
Modern  Language  7 

Modern  Language  6 

Music  1 

Music  3 

Music  2 

Philosophy  2 

Philosophy  3 

Philosophy  1 

Physics  2,  Lab. 

Physics  2,  Lab. 

Physics  2,  Lecture 

Psychology  3 

Psychology  1 

Psychology  2 

Story  Telling  1 

Sociology  2 

Music  A  at  2 :00  on  Monday,  "Wednesday,  Friday. 

Physical  Education  A,  daily  at  7:00  p.  m. 

Story  Telling  A,  daily  July  20  to  August  3,  7:00  p.  m. 

Noon  Recess  from  1 :00  to  3 :00. 

Model  Kindergarten,  8 :30  toll  :00. 
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Agriculture  3,  Sec.  1 
Agriculture  10 

Agriculture  3,  Soc.  2 

Agriculture  9 
Agriculture  8 

Agriculture  2 
Agriculture  5 

Biology  102 

Biology  1 

Biology  1 
Biology  4,  Sec.  1 

Biology  4,  Sec.  2 

Chemistry  1,  Lecture 
Chemistry  4 

Chemistry  2,  Lab. 
Chemistry  3 

Chemistry  2,  Lab. 
Chemistry  3 

Chemistry  3 

Classical  Language  4 
Classical  Language  D 

Classical  Lang.  1 
Classical  Lang.  102 
Classical  Lang.  8 

Classical  Language  O 
Classical  Lang.  100 

Drawing  1,  Sec.  1 
Drawing  3 
Drawing  9 

Drawing  6 
Drawing  1,  Sec.  2 
Drawing  5 

Drawing  7 

Drawing  8 

Economics  101 

Education  20 
Education  15 
Education  43 

Education  145 
Education  22 
Education  16 

Education  23 
Education  130 
Education  111 

Education  21 

English  1,  Sec.  2 
English  111 

English  2 
English  103 

English  108 
English  6 

Geography  1,  Sec.  1 

Geography  1,  Sec.  2 

Geography  2 

History  8 
History  9 
History  B 

History  3 
History  105 

Household  Arts  56 
Household  Arts  51 
Household  Arts  4 ' 

Household  Arts  50 
Household  Arts  2 
Household  Arts  5 

Household  Arts  55 
Household  Arts  50 
Household  Arts  2 
Household  Arts  5 

Industrial  Arts  3 

Ind.  Arts  1,  Sec.  2 
Industrial  Arts  6 
Industrial  Arts  8 

Industrial  Arts  2 
Industrial  Arts  7 
Industrial  Arts  8 

Mathematics  1 
Mathematics  5 

Mathematics  2 

Modern  Language  1 
Modern  Language  5 
Modern  Language  8 

Modern  Language  3 

Modern  Language  2 

Music  5 

Music  4 

Philosophy  104 

Physical  Education  1 
Physical  Education  6 

Physical  Education  4 

Phys.  Edu.  2 
Phys.  Edu.  6 

Physics  1 

Physics  3,  Lecture 

Physics  3,  Lab. 

Physics  3,  Lab. 

Psychology  101,  Lee. 

Psychology  101,  Lab. 

Psychology  101,  Lab. 

Sociology  1 

Sociology  3 

Sociology  3 
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displacing  the 
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Special 


As  this  is  the  first  Summer  Session  of  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  it  is  difficult  to  make  final  arrangements,  because  of  lack  of  in- 
formation about  the  numbers  to  be  provided  for.  Therefore  the  college 
authorities  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  all  students  who  are  contem- 
plating coming  this  summer  would  indicate  below  what  courses  they  will 
likely  wish  to  pursue,  and  the  arrangement  for  board  and  room  that  they 
prefer.    Filling  out  this  blank  in  no  way  binds  a  student. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL 

To  the  Committee  on  Summer  Session,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  am  thinking  of  attending  the  Summer  Session  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  this  year.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  take  these  courses. 
(Give  course  numbers  as  they  appear  in  this  Bulletin,  pages  36-71.  For 
instance,' Agriculture  1,  Education  2,  etc.) 


I  am  interested  in  securing  board  and  room  where  I  have  placed  a 
check  mark  (V). 

Room  at  Kissam  Hall  (men). 

Board  at  Kissam  Hall  (men  and  women). 

Room  at  Wesley  Hall  (women). 

Room  and  board  at  Ward-Belmont  College  (women). 

Room  in  private  family.    At  what  price  . . . . 

Room  and  board  in  private  family.    At  what  price 

Unfurnished  apartment  (No.  of  rooms — ).    At  what  price  

Furnished  apartment  (No.  of  rooms  — ).    At  what  price  


I  (did)   (did  not)  lill  out  the  blank  provided  in  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  Summer  Session. 


Name  (signed)  in  full 

Postoflke . . . . . .....   . . .  Street  address 

County  ... State  . . 

Remarks 
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